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EVA D. KELLOGG Ebprror 


HE sedges flaunt their harvest 
In every meadow nook ; 
And asters by the brookside 
Make asters in the brook. 
By all these lovely tokens 
September days are here, 
With summer’s best of weather, 
And autumn’s best of cheer. 
— H. H. 





To convince one’s self and the children that the 
‘‘best of weather” and “ best of cheer” await the return 
to school is not always easy. 


Whatever the vacation “cheer” may have been in 
mountain or valley, on sea or on land, ‘ awheel” or 
on foot, we earnestly hope it has brought rest and 
refreshment to the soul and body of every teacher. 


One of the greatest mistakes that can be made by 
teachers in beginning school in September, is the 
sudden change they feel called upon to make in their 
out-door life. There should be just as little change as 
possible. The longer the vacation feeling can be 
cherished the better for everybody. Let the “new 
leaf” be turned very slowly, and the “settling down to 
work” be one of those things that comes of itself. 


It will come fast enough—there is no doubt about 
that. But let it come naturally, with the increasing 
interest in the ripening glory of summer. The best 
reading and language lessons will be those fullest of 
out-door life. That teacher who can put the tint and 
taste into the apple that she is talking about—who 
can make a word painting of the purpling grape— has 
found the rare secret of combining out-door life with 
the beginning of school work. 


The asters, the golden-rod, the clematis vine, the 
gorgeous sumach, the downy, fragrant thistle blossom, 
the fluffy milkweed —all these are the poetry of 
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September. And the gentian! Let no means be 
untried to bring a fringed gentian to the children; and 
as they look give them the words of Edith Thomas’ 
charming fancy : 


“Once, to the angel of birds far up in the rippling air, 
From low on the sun-loved earth, the Angel of Flowers 
breathed a prayer : 


“ Four plumes from a blue-bird’s wing — and I’ll make me 
something rare!” 


Four plumes from a blue-bird’s wing, as far to the south 
he flew ! 


The Angel of Flowers caught them up as they fell in the 
morning dew, 

And shaped with a twirl of her fingers this spire of 

4 feathery blue.” 


Judge Slowly 

One of the many things which the teacher of a new 
class must guard against is the quick decision as to 
the temperament, spirit, or ability, of individual chil- 
dren. ‘First impressions are always truest,” is a 
dangerous maxim for teachers. The longer the teacher 
can hold herself unbiased in opinion regarding each 
member of her class, the better for all. It takes time 
for children to be themselves in new environments. 
Does Mary seem indifferent almost to sullenness? 
She may have a little volcano in her heart. Is Johnnie 
“the dearest, sweetest boy in the world?” Judge 
slowly. That “sweetness” may conceal a tempera- 
ment that is simply lazy good-nature that may come 
to be a great trial to you later on. That large 
awkward boy on the back seat — why is he there and 
why is he always scowling? Ah, here may be your 
‘“‘child-study” case, or one of them, for you will be 
amazed to find how many you have when you really 
set about finding them out. The scowling, the 
inattentive, and the ‘“don’t-care” children, — these 
are to be your especial care this year till you find if 
eye or ear is defective, or if there is any physical 
cause whatever for their apparent backwardness or 
heedlessness. 

The child-study movement and investigation has 
proved beyond the possibility of a doubt that thou- 
sands of children have been unjustly treated in the 
past through the teacher’s ignorance of their physical 
condition. It has never been considered the teacher's 
duty or a part of her legitimate class-room work to 
investigate the physical condition of her children; 
yet much of this has been done in the past from 
the teacher's pure conscientiousness and 
heartedness. 

. But a reform is in the air and parents and teachers 
must feel the influence of the new awakening in the 
interests of children, and both must work together for 
the defective little ones who have been sinned against, 
all unconsciously, for so long. One shudders to look 
back, after many years of teaching, at the possible 
cases of ‘‘ might have been” that were unjustly blamed 
for lack of energy and accomplishment in school work, 
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But such is our confidence in teachers that we do 
not believe there is one in the primary rooms to-day 
who will not let her mother-heart have its way in 
finding out the whole truth about her little ones when 
once she is convinced they need her in this respect, as 
in every other. 


To give the needed assistance in this work, a series 
of articles upon child-study is commenced in this issue. 
We bespeak for these a careful, studious reading by 
every primary teacher. . They are written exclusively 
for the teachers of smallest children and it is the first 
time such a series has been attempted. They will not 
be generalizations, nor dry lectures, nor preaching 
about child-study. Mr. O’Shea, the writer of these 
articles, is a member of the Faculty of the School 
of Pedagogy, Buffalo, and is in daily contact with 
teachers and children. He is, therefore, practic- 
ally testing his own theories and will write from the 
“we” and not the “you” standpoint—a difference 
which every teacher will understand. It will be the 
purpose of the writer to enter personally into sympathy 
with every teacher and with the difficulties she must 
encounter in attempting to carry out his suggestions. 
If there are any statements or suggestions made in 
these articles that are not clearly understood, Mr. 
O’Shea will heartily welcome any questions from his 
readers that will give him an opportunity to explain. 
More than this. If any teacher wishes a particular view 
of this subject to be considered in these pages, a letter, 
making such request, will be at once forwarded to Mr. 
O’Shea, or can be sent to him directly. This is the 
teacher's own series, and she is at liberty to suggest 
what she would like to have them contain. Nothing 
would -please the editor more than to feel that the 
teachers and the writer of this series were in close 
touch, full sympathy, and on the plane of frequent 
communication. 


Application of Child-Study to 
Teaching I 
M. V. O’SHEA School of Pedagogy Buffalo N. Y. 


T the outset of this series of talks upon the study of 
jay children it will be well for us to have a word together 
concerning the purpose and nature of our work. 

One hears a great deal in these days about child-study, 
but much of it has not seemed thus far to be of practical 
assistance in the class-room, although teachers are anxious 
to receive anything from this new work that promises to be 
of aid. One would probably need to search a long time 
before finding a teacher who is thoroughly convinced that 
he is master of all the problems and conditions of his 
class-room ; if there be any such they are likely those who 
have come very newly into the work, and are feeling the 
first excitement of success, for the longer one is in the 


school-room the more does he appreciate the inadequacy of. 


his knowledge of the best method of developing child-nature, 
mentally, morally, and physically. 

Now child-study, so far as it will be of interest to us here, 
aims to supply in some measure this knowledge of children 
which we all need to possess, Perhaps many who read 
these paragraphs are familiar only with a kind of child-study 
the practical value of which they are unable to comprehend. 
It is possible they have attempted something in this direc- 
tion by filling out blanks upon certain phases of the growth 
and development of childhood; but when this work has 
been completed it is not clear how it illuminates any 
of the perplexing questions. involved in everyday work 
with the children, although it is probably not entirely with- 
out interest and benefit if it has been carried on intelli- 
gently. 
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Methods of Child-Study 


But this is not all of child-study by any means, although it is 
without doubt a very necessary kind of work for a science 
of childhood. By gathering a vast amount of data upon 
various phases of child growth and development this method 
aims to derive certain laws according to which the normal 
child should grow from birth to maturity. When this science 
becomes established, as it is hoped it may in the course of 
time, then its practical bearings upon teaching will doubtless 
be more apparent than can possibly be the case at present. 
This work should be promoted in every way by teachers as 
well as scientists so far as conditions will permit; but it is 
not at all necessary or advisable that this should be the only 
or the principal kind of child-study in which the teacher 
should engage. 

There is another method of studying children, that of 
making scientific measurements and tests of various kinds, 
which some earnest teachers have undertaken: but which has 
not yielded the practical aid that was eagerly expected. 
Like the kind of child-study mentioned above this also is of 
the greatest value for a science of child-nature, and would 
doubtless be of much immediate worth to every teacher if 
her time and opportunities permitted her to meet its 
requirements. 

But we all know very well indeed under what embarrassing 
conditions much of the work of the class-room has to be 
done ; with forty or fifty children constantly on hand, and a 
definite amount of instru tion to be covered in certain 
periods, where can the tiie or opportunity be found for 
measuring, weighing, and testing, especially if this 
cannot in some way be carried on in conjunction with the 
other duties of the school? And where can the teacher get 
her apparatus, even though ever so little be required? 

These are the questions which are being asked every day 
by many of those who are endeavoring to do something in 
scientific child-study, and they are certainly hard to be 
answered. But if conditions in the class-room make this 
kind of work impracticable for the present, there are still 
other methods of child-study that may be carried on without 
apparatus and that do not draw the teacher’s time and 
energies away from the required work of the school too 
extensively. We all hope the time will speedily come when 
teachers everywhere will have more freedom and convenience 
for careful, sympathetic study of the children whom they have 
to instruct ; but for the present child-study in the class-room 
must be such as can be undertaken without any special 
appliances, and without making great demands upon the 
teacher’s time and energy. © 


The Teacher’s Greatest Need 


We would probably all agree that our greatest need 
is to know how to deal wisely and best with each 
child under our care. While doubtless this need has always 
been felt by teachers, still it has never been so much empha- 
sized as in our own time when we are growing more and 
more to realize that each individual pupil is different in 
some respects from every other pupil and requires more or 
less special treatment for his highest good. 

Of course it is possible to find in the average school-room 
quite a number of children whose physical, mental, and 
moral characteristics are so similar that under the cir- 
cumstances they may be treated in substantially the same 
manner; what will be adapted to a certain one will be well 
If this were 
otherwise it would not be possible, of course, to have 
anything like our present graded school system, since no two 
pupils could be instructed in the same grade or class. We 
do not forget here that there are a few prominent 
educators who maintain that on account of wide differences 
in the individuality of pupils we ought not to have class 
instruction, but should deal directly with the individual ; 
but for the present it is not feasible, even though it were 
advisable, to instruct each and every pupil separately. 

Yet while we must have class instruction it does not follow 
that all the children in any class-room may be treated in 
every respect according to one universal method. In most 
school-rooms, perhaps in all of them, there will be 
found a number of children who do not readily fit into 
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the conditions which exist there. They may not be able to 
do the work which the greater number can safely undertake, 
or they do not cheerfully submit to the restrictions which 
must be observed by all if the school proceeds successfully. 
Such children must be dealt with individually; and it is 
to point out methods of dealing with these that child-study 
will be of greatest service to the teacher. If conditions 
permit she should know every child thoroughly, — what are 
his particular possibilities as well as limitations? what sort of 
physical condition is he in? has he any physical defects ? has 
nature endowed him with a body capable of high intellectual 
_and moral development? what has heredity done for him? 
‘what influences surround him at home? and soon. If we 
would be of greatest service to each pupil whom we instruct 
we should be able to answer all these questions, and then 
adapt our teaching to conditions as we find them. In so 
far as circumstances will permit us to accomplish this, it 
should be the aim of every one of us; and it will be the 
purpose of these articles to suggest some simple ways in 
which this study may be carried forward. If it seems now 
and again that ideals are being set which cannot be attained 
because of hampering conditions in the school-room it 
should still be remembered that many things of this nature 
appear far beyond us until we actually test them. We are all 
liable to feel that new undertakings are impracticable. This 
seems to be a fundamental law of our constitution, and it 
ofttimes makes us think that what we have been accustomed 
to do is all that can be done under the circumstances. The 
writer hopes that the suggestions which he makes here will 
be tested and that he may have an expression from teachers 
as to their practicability after an effort has been made to 
apply them. 


What Successful Child-Study Requires 


It may seem difficult at first to make any study of children 
that requires some special observation or examination, but 
for one who will not attempt something in this direction it 
is to be feared that child-study will be of no great assistance. 
Child-study implies some special study of or contact with 
children. It is true, of course, that teachers have always 
studied the pupils under their direction, but many of us 
have not done this in the most systematic and helpful 
manner. It is just as true that farmers from aforetime have 
studied botany and zoology, but the establishment of agri- 
cultural stations in recent times has been of vast service 
in showing them how to make their labors more pro- 
ductive. It is a fact of frequent illustration that one may be 
much in contact with flowers, for example, without getting 
to know a great deal of what is really interesting and truth- 
ful about flowers. 

Mere contact with things, that is to say, does not 
necessarily give profound knowledge about them. So it 
should not be argued, as it is sometimes, that because 
teachers have” always been studying children incidentally, 
or perhaps accidentally, that therefore they have nothing 
further to learn about them. With the continual great 
advance of scientific knowledge in various directions, 
we are coming every day to know more and more about 
mind and body in childhood and the method of their 
normal growth and development. This knowledge should 
make us keener from day to day in our study of children 
in the class-room, for there is no apparent reason why there 
should not be progress in this direction as well as in every 
other line of human interest and activity. It is but just to 
say that this is sometimes forgotten by those teachers who 
declare that the science and art of teaching have already 
attained such a high degree of perfection that no further 
improvement is possible ; but no such teachers will probably 
see this sentence, for they will not be found reading educa- 
tional journals. 


The First Requisite 


The writer firmly believes that the first requisite for 
successful teaching is sympathy with childhood, for this 
gives both insight and skill, neither of which can be obtained 
in a high degree without it. And then the teacher is a 
moral guide rather than a purveyor of facts; and in order 
that one may influence for good the life, the character, and 
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the disposition of a child there must exist bonds of closest 
sympathy between instructor and pupil. This sympathy 
cannot be developed on the spur of the moment, —-cannot 
be put on for occasions; nor is it easily acquired by one 
who has not a natural love for children or who is not much 
in their association. 

As one may frequently witness in the class-room a 
teacher who is not in close touch with her children, will 
constantly deal with them from the adult point of view, and 
will not readily appreciate their attitude toward the 
things she is trying to teach and toward all means of 
school government and discipline. She will fail to appre- 
hend the natural interests of childhood and make use of 
them as a basis upon which to found her instruction. In 
short, one whose sympathies are not strongly with children 
cannot be a great force in influencing their character. But 
how may this sympathy be acquired if one is not so fortunate 
as to be endowed with it by nature? 

It seems safe then to say that the first requisite is to come into 
intimate and frequent contact with children with the desire to 
know them as they are, and not to direct or correct them, — 
to be one with them and to learn from them rather than to 
instruct them. Such intercourse with children cannot help 
but develop in most people some love for child-nature. The 
frankness, spontaneity, and other lovable characteristics of 
childhood cannot fail to appeal to the interest and sympathy 
of any individual who does not maintain in a too severe 
sense the teacher attitude toward children. The teacher 
then should seek association and companionship with 
children, aiming to get by such association as much or 
more than she gives. She should always permit and 
encourage her children to express themselves freely and 
frankly, and in this way she can get a vast deal that never 
appears when they are known only under the restricting 
conditions of the average school-room. 

It would aid us greatly in appreciating a child’s attitude 
toward the various things around him in school if we would 
make frequent excursions back into our own childhood to 
see how we felt under similar circumstances. ‘This isa 
most interesting and profitable form of child-study for the 
teacher — this reviewing her own childhood — for it always 
promotes understanding and breeds sympathy. 

One may be greatly helped also by reading the childhood 
remembrances of others,—such books as Pierre Loti’s “ The 
Romance of a Child,”* Mrs. Hodgson Burnett’s “ The One I 
Knew Best of All,”+ and others similar to these. 
Such reminiscencing helps one to realize how certain influ- 
ences in his own childhood have lasted through for good or 
for evil, leaving their impress indelibly upon his character. 
We would doubtless all be very much wiser and probably 
exercise far greater care in our treatment of children if we 
could appreciate by reviewing our own experiences how 
vastly important for weal or for woe are all the relations of 
the teacher and the one taught. 


The Real Problem 


Suppose now a teacher before her class: What has child- 
study to offer her that will aid her in solving the problem 
she has to meet? If her class is one of the usual size con- 
sisting of forty or fifty pupils, the first and most serious 
matter is to know how to deal best with those who are 
delinquent or defective in any way, who are behind the 
majority of the class, or who do not take kindly to the 
discipline of the class-room. These exceptional children 
require the earnest thought of the teacher before all 
others, and her query should be, “ What is the cause of 
their deficiencies, and what is the remedy?” ‘To answer 
this one needs to understand somewhat the principal 
laws of mental growth and development so far as these 
are involved in the work of the school-room. One of 
the broadest and most comprehensive of these laws 
is that phsyical defects or deficiencies will be liable to be 
accompanied by similar conditions in intellect and morals. 

When the teacher has children then who give her trouble, 
her first work is to endeavor to discover physical causes and 
if possible remove them; and our first two or three talks 


*Published by Rand, McNally & Co., 25 cents. {Published by the Scribaer’s, | 
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will discuss ways of detecting such defects and means of 
remedying them. A few homely but practical matters will 
be considered ; and if some of them are already familiar to 
my readers I trust they will be regarded as sufficiently im- 
portant to bear repeating. 


Physical Defects 

Of all physical shortcomings found in the school-room, 
sense defects, especially of sight and hearing, are most 
frequent and serious. In several of our great cities and in 
a number of smailer places many thousands of children have 
been examined to discover the condition of sight and hear- 
ing, aud a very high percentage of defectives has been 
found. 

I recently tested a number of children in a_ school 
where one would hardly expect to find any defects 
that had not already been attended to, but it was surprising 
to see that as high as twenty-five per cent of the children 
there had some trouble that demanded treatment. The 
teachers had given the matter no great attention and so had 
_ little idea who the defectives were ; and this was to be ex- 

pected, for without some special examination one is not apt 

to observe these defects unless they be extreme. Is it too 
much to expect that every teacher in the land should 
be able to examine each pupil under her care to dis- 
cover prominent eye or ear difficulties? The method is 
simple and the process may be made interesting to all 
children. 

For the examination of vision a test card should be 
obtained from some oculist, or from Queen & Co., Philadel- 
phia, at an expense not to exceed fifteen cents. This card 
will give full and explicit directions for discovering three or 
four common defects. The conditions of the test are to 
see if the children can read letters, figures, or symbols of a 
certain size at a given distance, whether lines-running at a 
certain angle are seen more clearly than those seen at other 
angles, indicating that the lens of the eye is not curved 
uniformly in all directions as it should be. Care should be 
tuken in testing pupils that they do not unconsciously 
deceive by finding out what you wish beforehand, and 
giving this instead of telling simply what they see. Most 
of us have not sufficiently appreciated how vastly impor- 
tant it is for health of mind and body that eye defects 
be remedied as early as possible. It must be evident to 
anyone who has thought about it that a pupil who has 
defective vision will fail to get a grest deal from the world 
about him that his more fortunate classmate receives, and 
this will surely show itself in time in a lack of mental keen- 
ness and ability. ; 

And then certain eye troubles are the cause of a constant 
and terrible drain upon the nervous system which is certain 
to undermine health. Every teacher who is interested in 
this subject, and I sincerely hope all my readers are, 
should write to Dr. J. H. James, Mankato, Minn., 
for a very helpful pamphlet which he has written upon 
this topic for teachers, and the contents of which may 
be comprehended by anyone. It will be sent to any 
teacher without expense. Those who can do so should 
read the following : “The Eye and its Relation to Health,”’ 
published by McClurg & Co., Chicago; “ Defective Vision 
in Children,” Educatonal Review, Vol. 3, p. 348. 

To detect defective hearing tests may be made by having 
the pupil close the eyes and one ear, and noticing how far 
he can hear the tick of the watch ; and the normal distance 
may be obtained by the teacher's testing her own hearing if 
she is sure it is true. Read the “ Hearing of Children,” 
Pedagogical Seminary, Vol. 2, No. 3. 

Seating Children 

Suppose the teacher discover defects, what can she do 
about it? In the first place, she should seek by consulting 
parents to have them remedied ; and if in addition to her 
own advice she could secure that of some reliable physician 
urging that certain defective children receive treatment, it 
would be more liable to influence parents to action. If this 
cannot be done she can at least seat pupils in the class- 
room where they may both see and hear what is going on, 
and she can favor them in certain kinds of work where their 
defects require it. 
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Some Odds and Ends 


Author “ Evolution of Dodd” “ Walks and 
Talks ” etc, 


DROPPED into a school the other day where I saw 
some things that I believe will be of interest to the readers 

of this journal, and hence worth telling. It was a third 
grade room, with a few odds and ends sandwiched in. The 
teacher was a woman in gray, since she began her work in 
the school-room more than a third of a century ago. The 
children were mostly all of foreign parentage, and nearly all- 
spoke a decided brogue. This was the regular thing, but it 
was the odds and ends that interested me. 

A boy named Franz something was reciting in arithmetic - 
when I came in. The problem was all about a man who had 
a lot of butter which he was to sell at a certain price per 
pound, and exchange for calico at a certain price per yard. 
The lad tackled the proposition in good form, and reasoned 
well upon it for a while, even in a way that might have 
delighted the heart of a doctor of philosophy. He found 
the amount that the man would get for his butter all right 
and regular, but when it came to the yards of calico he 
began talking about cords of wood / Whereupon the teacher 
said, in a quick, sharp voice, “ Franz, look at me!” That 
was all she said. The boy looked at her a minute, and then 
said, “He could get as many yards of calico,” and finished 
the problem correctly. 

When he was done, the teacher said to me, “That boy 
has got a kink in his head that runs him off the track in his 
speech, every once in a while, on anything he is talking 
about. When he first came to me, two years ago, he couldn’t 
complete a single sentence. He would start in to talk about 
something, and before the sentence was ended he would be 
talking about something else. I thought for a long time 
that I would never get him to do anything, but I kept at Aim, 
and now he is doing very well. I have got him now toa 
point where, if he goes wrong, all I have to do is to shock 
him a little, as it were, to somehow break up his kinky com- 
bination in his mind; and, this once done, he will go ahead 
in good form. I believe that if he can have good training, 
he will make a truthful man; but if he does not get that in 
his subsequent work his word will be of no more account 
than the blowing of the wind. He will be in no way 
responsible for anything he says! And I wonder what 
training he will get when I get through with him,” she 
added, with a far-away look in her eyes. 

I wondered too. I'd like to see him made capable of 
saying what he wants to say every time, wouldn’t you? 
Whereabouts in the Course of Study did you say the rule 
could be found that would produce sucha result? Let us 
think on these things. 

Across the aisle from Franz sat Herman. I did not hear 
him recite, but I saw him work, and at my request he came 
and read to me out of a third reader, new matter, that he 
had never before seen. He read very well; and I saw him 
do some number work, on his slate, that was very creditable. 
And then the teacher old me the story of “his boy. 

When he came to her three years before he was called an 
idiot, and could do next to nothing in books of any kind. 
She kept him wader her table, for the first month or two, 
since that was the only place she could do anything with 
him at all. But she said she “kept at him,” and now he 
was getting on in excellent shape. And see haw. His 
seatmate was a girl of about his age, or perhaps a year 
younger. She-was just a common girl (there are lots of just 
common girls in this world) but she “took a notion to help 
Herman,” the teacher said. And so what did this teacher 
do? Why, she let her help the boy, that’s all! But just 
see what she did for the poor hampered lad by so doing. 
The boy is getting now to where he is beginning to take 
hold on life, of his own accord; and Helva, his seat-mate, 
is as happy as a queen in viewing the work of her hands 
and heart! ‘The teacher told me it was wonderful the dis- 
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‘cretion that the girl used in helping the boy just enough to 


help himself! But, in any event, the boy, who was evidently 
a very slow one, was moving on under the skilful guidance 
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of his teachers twain, the elder and the younger, who cared 
for him and his. 

I wonder if all this was worth while? 
saving, anyhow? ‘That is the question. 
Course of Study say on this point? 

But the most remarkable thing I have to relate was the 
story of “Bella,” that this teacher told me, and which I will 
re-tell to the best of my ability. “Some four years ago,” 
she said, “I was teaching in a first primary room, and there 
came to me a couple of little German girls, twins, who were 
but a trifle past four years of age. ‘The law in our state 
permits children to go to school as soon as. they are four 
years old! Although they were twins, the girls were very 
unlike. Bella was slight, and very bright, especially in some 
things. She learned her chart in a week, and as soon as 
she had it learned she seemed possessed of an almost insane 
desire to have every other pupil in the class master it, as 
she had done. ‘To this end she asked me one day if she 
couldn’t take a little girl to the chart, which stood in the 
corner of the room, and show her all about it. I told her 
she might, and to this day even the memory of what that 
little child did is an inspiration to me. And it may seem 
beyond belief to you, but it is true, that that little girl, who 
was not yet five years old, took almost entire charge of my 
chart class, from that day on, and in all my long years of 
experience as a teacher, I never saw a class progress as they 
did. She would march them, one ata time, to the chart, 
and work with them with infinite patience and what seems 
to me yet an inspired skill, until every member of the class 
had absolutely mastered the work. There were days when 
she was hardly in her seat at all, but constantly busy, helping 
the ones who couldn’t get on without her. 

“And then, when all the class had mastered this work, 
she used to go about from desk to desk, and if there were 
any words in the reading lesson that any pupil had trouble 
with, she would help them out, and never rest till they had 
what they needed. She was a most remarkable child, and 
I learned an infinite deal of school teaching from her.” 

That is the story, and it isa true one. ‘The little child 
was a prodigy, surely, but is there not a hint for primary 
teachers in this o’er true tale? It is a great thing to have 
dull and slow pupils helped, and this teacher was helping 
them and getting them helped. I wonder if the same sort 
of thing could be widened and spread around a bit. Think 
about it, in your case, you who read these lines. 

And there were other cases in this room that I have not 
space to tell of here. There was George, who had been in 
the Reform School for a year, but who was now clothed and 
in his right mind (‘most of the time,” this teacher said) 
and seemingly in a fair way to escape becoming a confirmed 
criminal ; and Ernest, who was so stupid, two years before, 
that he didn’t know enough to get out of the way of a 
bicycle, the first one he saw, and came near being run over 
by a wheelman, but who now knew all his tables and read 
quite well. All these cases interested me, and kept me 
thinking, I assure you. You have similar cases, haven’t 
you? Perhaps the record of these that are so like yours 
may be of service to you. If so, my making a record of 
them as I have done will be worth while. 


Is a soul worth 
What does the 


Education is not the preparation for life ; it #s life.-— Dr. 
John Dewey. 


Connected School Work 


I have never seen such beautiful connected work in the 
common schools as in the kindergarten. The morning 
circle in which the ideas are presented which guide the 
work in occupations and gifts, it seems to me, is the center 
of interest there, the center of concentration, and the day’s 
work in the kindergarten, is better associated than in the 
common school; and the many weeks’ work is better associ- 
ated in the mind of the child than the different weeks’ work 
in the common school. I think teachers have a great deal 
to learn from the kindergartner. I don’t believe we can 
ever apply the kindergarten idea fully, and I don’t think it 
desirable quite, but I find the ideal relationship of the day’s 
work there.— Dr. Frank McMurry 
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Vacation Over 


‘* Back again to school, dears 

Vacation days are done; 

You've had your share of frolic, 
And lots of play and fun; 

You've fished in many a brook, dears, 
And climbed up many a hill, 

Now back again to school, dears, 
To study with a will.” 


—Margaret E. Sangster 


What Would You Have Done? 


(A Symposium ) 


(The following case of school discipline is not an imaginary one. So 
many ethical points seemed to be involved in its disposal that‘it has ben 


submitted to the opinion of several persons whose replies are given 
below.—Eb.) 


The Case 


A school principal, who was in the habit of interesting 
herself in the out-of-school life of her children was asked by 
a dirty, ragged, deceitful boy — her very worst in school—to 
loan him twenty-five cents to get his shoe mended, showing 
her a wretched shoe hardly fit to be worn. She cheerfully 
complied. The shoe was nof repaired and upon inquiry as 
to the reason, the boy answered, “When I got home my 
mother said that education was better’n shoes, and so I 
bought me a book with the money.” The principal accepted 
the reply in apparent good faith but insisted that he should 
repay the money. For one month all sorts of excuses and 
made-up stories were invented to explain the non-payment. 
Finally the money was returned. In the meantime the prin- 
cipal learned that the money had been spent for candy but 
she did not let the boy know of her discovery. Her 
plan of reformation is to show only perfect confidence in 
the boy’s word and thereby to increase his self-respect by 
showing him that he is believed and trusted. 

Is there any question of right or wrong of this method of 
treating this and similar cases? The principal says that she 
thinks she sees, as a result, a dim but higher sense of honor, 
developing in the boy. Another teacher suggests that this 
boy, as shown from his deep laid scheme of deception 
had a clear sense of right and wrong and should have been 
met immediately on his own ground and confronted with his 
falsehood. It is also argued that a whole month’s delib- 
erate scheming and untruth to keep from paying the debt 
intensified the boy’s habit of deception. What do you 
think ?— Eprror 

(From Harriet Hickox HELLER, Omaha, Neb.) 
I. 


In the case you mention I would have done as the 
principal you describe, believing as I do that her plan 
was entirely in line with the best of recent educational 
thought, 7.c., that she was building up on the positive side. 

The only question in the matter is, as to whether the boy 
was perfectly established in habits of deceit. If not the 
skill acquired in the month’s scheming would be a serious 
matter in determining the moral resultant of the treatment. 
But if, as I understand it, this habit was previously estab- 
lished, a little practice more or less would not counterbalance 
the new forces which she was calling into being, by im- 
pressing him with her belief in him. 

To me, the fact that he did finally repay “ the quarter” 
shows the dawning of self respect and a desire for the res- 
pect of others. Because, however much she may have 
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pressed the matter she could hardly have compelled the 
payment. 

May we not hear again of this case aud learn whether or 
no the ideas of self respect developed to the point where 
they could be unmistakably recognized? 


(From Dr. E. E. Wurre, Columbus, O.) 
II 


It is usually a venture to pass judgment on a special case 
of school discipline without knowing the teacher, the pupil, 
and the parents. A physician would hesitate to give an 
opinion on the treatment of a patient in the absence of an 
intelligent diagnosis of the disease and of other facts known 
by the attending physician. 

If the teacher in the case reported knew the boy to be 
“ very deceitful,” “the very worst boy in her school,” she 
probably made a mistake in loaning the boy the money. It 
would have been better to have secured the mending of the 
boy’s shoes directly. Indeed, I question the propriety of a 
teacher’s loaning a young pupil money without the parents’ 
knowledge. 

It seems to me that the teacher made a second mistake 
in demanding the return of the money without reporting the 
matter to the boy’s parents. They had a right to know of 
this money demand on their child, and why it was made. 
The demand for the return of the money tempted him to 
further scheming and lying to secure it, and it may have 
been actually stolen, and even from the mother. 

The boy’s deception, when known, should have been 
promptly met by an interview with the parents — assuming 
normal relations between the parents and the school. If 
the boy had no parents that could be wisely informed of his 
conduct, then certainly no opportunity for further scheming 
and lying should have been afforded. It is usually a mistake 
to put such a temptation in the way of a weak pupil. - 

Nor, do I see that this was justified by the teacher’s 
praiseworthy desire to show the boy that he was “ believed 
and trusted.” A bad boy is quick to see through the pre- 
tense of confidence and trust in the face of disclosed false- 
hood and dishonesty. It is assumed that the boy knew that 
his conduct was known to the teacher; that he was not 
permitted to suppose that he was successfully covering his 
offence. 

The time to show confidence in a guilty pupil is afr his 
offence is settled — not while it continues. It is one thing 
to make a pretense of blindness in the face of a known 
wrong doing, and quite another to treat forgiven pupils with 
confidence, thus awakening their sense of honor. 

Thereis some doubt in my mind that the boy’s apparently 
growing sense of honor was at all due to his treatment for 
this particular misconduct. Other influences may have 
wrought the change for the better, if real, and this, too, in 
spite of the incident under review. 

The foregoing observations are based on the surface facts 
stated. ‘There may have been other conditions and circum- 
stances that justify the teacher’s course. 


(From Eva J. PHELPs, New Haven, Conn.) 
III 


I very much like the teacher’s purpose in the “ bad boy ” 


incident, but I do not fully approve her method of working 
it out in this particular case. 

I suppose some of the essentials of character growth are 
right and clear ideals, desire to shape one’s life to these, and 
an environment which shall permit their formation and which 
shall lead to the continual conversion of desire into action. 

It seems to me that the loan and its subsequent events 
lacked some of these essentials, and that consequently it 
must have defeated, in a measure, the purpose of the 
teacher. 

Take the matter of ideals. Many a man has to-day an 
undesirable standing in the business world because of his 
readiness to make promises for whose fulfillment he has 
made no definite provision. 

I wonder if the teacher kindly and tactfully questioned 
the boy with reference to his right to ask for aloan. I am 
sure that all personality could have been separated from 
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such questioning, and that there could have been left 
with the boy,— not the thought that the teacher wished to 
insure herself against loss,— but recognition of the fact that 
a loan places a definite responsibility upon the recipient. 

Would not the realization of the fact that he was being 
dealt with on strictly business principles, rather than as an 
irresponsible child, have aroused in the boy a manly self 
respect? So it seems to me. 

Another question : —Would not the loan without its asso- 
ciate sense of responsibility have tended to develop a laxity 
of ideal if not an absolutely wrong one? 

And that misuse of money! More financial unsoundhess ! 
Just when and by whom shall the boy be taught that money 
entrusted to his care for aspecified object must be expended 
for that and for that only? The world does not deal very 
gently with such offences and offenders. Ought not the first 
lessons in these business principles to come from friends 
rather than from accusers? 

Purpose again defeated, it seems to me, by the teacher’s 
failure to set the fault in its true light. Grant that the boy 
already had the ideal. It needed to be clarified and intensi- 
fied by coming into contact with the teacher’s broader and 
more clearly defined ideal. 

The “invented” excuses,—a mild name for a sad failing,— 
what of those? 

Is it possible that the boy’s apparent success in deception 
up to this point opened the way to those “inventions” ? 
Why not? If his teacher has failed to recognize his moral 
unsoundness up to date, why not continue to enjoy the 
fruits of wrong doing and at the same time the respect of 
his teacher by further acts of a similar nature? 

It seems to me that the boy’s falsehoods should have been 
to both teacher and boy nothing more nor less than false- 
hoods. 

And now a word of caution which may somewhat modify 
the seeming severity of the ground I have taken. 

Revelation of wrong and reproof for wrong doing are two 
very distinct things. Unequivocal revelation of right and 
wrong is, I believe, a teacher’s privilege and duty. Frequent 
omission of reproof is, I think, also her privilege and duty. 

That a boy is often kept from doing wrong by the 
knowledge that he has friends who believe in him, I most 
heartily believe. That true self respect is ever an outgrowth 
of the consciousness of secret and continued wrong doing I 
very much doubt. 

May we hope to gather “grapes of thorns or figs of 
thistles ?” 

(From MINNIE HOLMAN, Principal Primary Dept., Peabody Normal, 
Nashville, Tenn.) 

IV 


To my mind there 7s a question as to the right of the 
method employed in the treatment of the case under con- 
sideration. 

The principal’s motive is above criticism: her firmness in 
requiring the return of the money, commendable ; her final 
success in getting it,a possible argument in favor of her 
plan of action, and yet something is lacking. 

All who are studying similar ethical questions which con- 
stantly confront the teacher in practical work with children, 
must believe that confidence is the proper attitude towards 
the child; just as they believe that natural punishment 
should follow transgression, as far as possible. 

To take the position, however, that in all cases “only 
perfect confidence is to be shown,” no matter how much 
deception may have been practised, nor how apparent, and 
how long continued, would be as unwise as to abolish en- 
tirely the use of the rod. 

Distrust and corporal punishment are questionable means 
in the formation of character and should never be resorted 
to except in extreme cases. 

Duplicity is an evidence of diseased moral nature and 
should be treated with cautious distrust. Open rebellion 
ends natural punishment and when encountered in the 
school expulsion or the rod must be the remedial agent. 

If it be true that in the “good old days” a child was 
considered a rogue by the teacher until he proved himself 
honest ; and that he was chastised for any and every offence, 
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then the world is to be congratulated that changes have 
been made. 

But in continued modifications of those severe and unjust 
measures, let us beware of becoming maudlin sentimental- 
ists, remembering that good carried to extreme becomes 
absurdity if not positive evil. 

Children are not easily deceived and this boy proved 
himself unusually shrewd by his form of appeal for the 
loan of the money, as well as by the excuse given after- 
wards for not spending it as proposed. 

It is my opinion that he knew the principal was acting a 
part when she accepted his second stetement with seem- 
ing confidence, and I question whether his gain in self 
respect was sufficient to compensate for the harm done by 
the continued deceptions and the possible loss of confi- 
dence in his teacher’s judgment. 

In similar cases my plan would be to receive the 
child’s first statement with confidence. But for the second 
excuse made, I would not hesitate to let him know that 
I detected his deception. 

At the same time, I would endeavor to show him his 
sin in the kindest manner possible, and continue this until 
he confessed his fault. I would let him feel he had lost 
my confidence, and that I could not again trust him until he 
proved himself trustworthy. 

He should know all along he had my sympathy, and I 
would meet him more than half way in any effort at reform. 


(From Patterson Du Bots Philadelphia. “ Author “ Beckonings from 
Little Hands” “ Point of Contact ” etc.) 


vV 


No invariable rule can be prescribed as a specific in cases 
of this sort. The details of procedure must be largely 
determined by developments, but certain broad principles 
can be laid down as the substructure of action. 

Assuming that a sense of honor is induced or promoted 
in a boy by putting him on his honor, or implicitly trusting 
him, the question is, how to do this after he is known to be 
dishonorable, and persists in being so. 

lf the teacher by her silence encourages the boy to believe 
that she knows nothing of the fraud, she is in danger of 
habituating him to fraud through his secret chuckling over 
his success in deceit. If he suspects that she suspects his 
fraud, he is in danger of thinking that she is not trusting 
him, but is acting the spy,—and this will not help his honor. 
If he suspects that-she A#ows his fraud, he is in danger of 
minimizing its moral importance. Something therefore 
depends upon what each one knows or suspects of the 
other. 

It is conceivable that the boy is undergoing a hardening 
process through his inference that he can carry on deceptions 
without being detected ; but it is also conceivable that he 
heartily regrets his lapse, and is suffering in. conscience. 
In the former case, the teacher may be doing him an injury 
by allowing the hardening process to go on. In the latter 
-case, the boy is at a disadvantage, perhaps through fear of 
the consequences of admitting his guilt. In either case, it is 
hardly possible for him to climb to the heights of honor 
carrying with him the weight of his secret, for so long as he 
continues a deceiver, he is dishonorable. 

The boy needs two things : he needs to confess his wrong, 
and then to feel assured that he will be trusted as before. 
But he must be helped to tell the truth about the past, in 
some better way than by ignoring it, or by merely assuming 
that he will not lie. This help can be given without seeming 
to distrust or to accuse him. 

Just how the case is to be worked out on these principles 
depends upon local conditions. Temperaments, environ- 
ments, casual opportunities, must determine details. In any 
case, the teacher is to show herself the boy’s friend and 
helper, not his opponent. It must be made evident to him 
that she is neither spy nor detective, that she is always on 
his side when he is on the side of right, and that she is 
actuated by no spirit of triumph, or by a mere desire to win 
a case. 

Supposing that the teacher can show confidence in a boy 
who continues to act falsely with her, and admitting it to be 
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possible to elevate the boy’s character to one of rectitude 
merely by showing confidence in him, the teacher’s plan of 
reform is, to say the least, perilous. Is the peril worth 
incurring ? 


Learn to Wait 


Learn to wait — life's hardest lessons, 
Conned perchance through blinding tears 
While the heart-throbs sadly echo 
To the thread of passing years. 


Learn to wait Hope’s slow fruition ; 

Faint not, though the way seem long; 
There is joy in each condition, 

Hearts through suffering may grow strong. 


Constant sunshine, how’er welcome, 
Ne’er would ripen fruit or flower; 
Giant oaks owe half their greatness 
To the scathing tempest’s power. 


— Our Companion 


A Number Chart 


HANNAH REEVE BEEBE 


This number chart [ have found very helpful in my work 
amoung the little folks. 





I use it only occasiorally, to vary the monotony of the 
pegs, etc. 

It also affords a good opportunity for combining language 
with number. 

The children themselves, for busy work, cut the pictures 
from colored cards ; these I mounted on a sheet of white 
cardboard, 22 in. x 28 in., first bracing it top and bottom, 
with thin strips of wood. 

Brass headed thumb tacks are the neatest and simplest 
means of securing these. 

The signs, I cut from light blue glazed paper, and hung 
the chart with ribbon the same color. It makes a bright 
spot in the school-room and one the children always enjoy. 


M.- Lavisse, of France, addressing a primary school, exclaimed : 
‘* Ah, si je pouvais eveiller dans l'aime d’un seul enfant quelque sen- 
timent poetigue que bienfait !” (Ah, if I could call forth in a single 
child a sentiment poetic — how great a thing!) 








| 
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Primary Reading Il 
OLIvE M. LoNnG 


HE first lessons for the little children just beginning 
7 school seem to naturally cluster around the nature 

study, and for the reading lessons especially it fur- 
nishes the most appropriate subjects. 

In the lessons given below, the cricket and the thistle 
should first be brought into the school-room, and by the 
children themselves, if possible. In the primary grades it 
is the life and environment of the plant or insect, rather 
than the scientific investigation of its parts, that should be 
given the first importance; and if Charlie or Willie has 
himself hunted up the little black cricket in its home under 
the stones in the meadow, or has dug up the thistle plant in 
spite of pricked fingers, he will be much more eager to tell 
about it than if the teacher herself brings it to the school. 

After the cricket has been made happy in a box or cage 
covered with netting and made as much as possible like the 
cricket’s native heath. by the transportation of grass and 
earth and stones, it is watched and talked about by the 
children till they come to know it as a friend, and are led 
to express in their own words what they have seen. Then, 
when they are full of interest in their subject, and have 
some real knowledge of it — the life of the plant or insect 
in the fields, its winged friends, as well as those others, the 
sunshine and rain and the wind — then they are ready for 
the reading lesson — perhaps two weeks after school has 
begun. 

The sentences are drawn from the children by a question 
from the teacher, such as, “‘ What is it that we have here, 
Tom?” and if Tom doesn’t happen to say, “We have a 
little cricket,” the téacher can easily lead another child to 
modify his sentence until she .gets what she wants. Or in 
the thistle story she can say, “Here is the thistle that 
Charlie has brought to school for us. If it could talk, what 
would be a nice thing for it to say t» you all?” 

Then the sentence is written upon the board, and read by 
the children, who at first simply learn it by heart. The 
other sentences are developed in the same way, three or 
four being given in one recitation, according to the ability 
of the class. 

In a few days they are ready to find and point out the 
sentences that have “ cricket’ in them, for example, or any 
other word. As soon as they begin to distinguish the 
simple words, the teacher calls special attention to the 
words she wishes them to learn, and after they have been 
pointed out in the sentence by the children, she writes them 
at one side of the board, and a regular word drill may be 
begun, veiled under the twenty devices that make the drill 
a delightful game. 

Each lesson as a whole may take two or three weeks, and 
during this time the children may be continuing their 


observations, drawing the cricket, and in their school-room 
games showing how it jumps and chirps, or “ flying ” lightly 
about the room like the insect visitors of the thistle ; and 
the opening songs and the story time may all help to make 
the children feel very much acquainted indeed with their 
little insect and plant friends. 

Some of the sentences in the lesson are purposely left as 
unanswered questions, so as to be more suggestive in lead- 
ing the child to always think the answer for himself. 

At the end of seven or eight weeks the children have 
learned enough words so that they may easily be led to per- 
ceive the sound elements of which the words are composed ; 
and then is the time for the phonic sounds to be developed 
from the words, as the words were before from the sen- 
tences, and the drill upon them begun. 

As the children develop in power, the length of the lesson 
may be increased proportionately, and the children are led 
more and more to read the new sentence from the words 
they already know, until they are finally able to read the 
new lessons without any further preparation than a little 
drill on the difficult new words. 


The Cricket 


We have a little cricket. 

It is black. 

It lives in the grass. 

It lives under the stones. 

We have made it a home in a box. 
We like to watch it. 

See its bright eyes. 

It has six legs. 

Can you count them? 

The hind legs are very strong. 

They help it to jump. 

Can you jump too? 

The cricket jumps it the pretty green grass. 
It has many friends in the grass. 
Who are they? 

You have a funny song, little cricket. 
You say “ Chirp, chirp, chirp.”’ 

You chirp to your little friends. 

You like to chirp in the evening. 
But I can hear you now. 


The Thistle 


Good-morning, little children. 
I am a thistle. 

Do you know where I live? 

I grow in the fields. 

I grow by the road. 

Charlie brought me to school. 
I am very tall. 
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I have a thick stem. 

I have many green leaves. 

They have little sharp points. 
Do you know what they are for? 
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See my pretty flower. 

It wears a beautiful purple dress. 
Can you smell it? 

Do you think it is sweet? 

‘The bees think it is. 

They come to visit me. 

They like to get my honey. 

The butterflies come too. 

I am glad to see them all. 


That Average Child. 


CATHERINE A. YOUNG Hamilton Ontario Canada 


E is a very familiar person, that average child. We all 

H know him, for he is very much in evidence. He can 

hardly be said to be one of the hidden mysteries, for 

he and his kind are the most numerous of all the child 

creation. They fill thousands of school-houses all over the 

country, and swarm (like, yet so unlike the familiar bee) 
round the busy hives of our great public schools. 

We busy teachers know him best, for while we occasion- 
ally meet with those who rise above the average, and alas! 
also with those who drop below, the great rank and file of 
our pupils may don the “average cap,” certain of its fitness. 

Now we admit all this in our theory, in fact we base all 
our principles of teaching on it, and allow unreservedly that 
our teaching must be adapted to the average child. That 
it is his mental and moral wants to which we are obliged to 
cater. But so far are we latter-day teachers from perfection 
yet, that we still make the old-fashioned mistake of rejecting 
in practice what we acceptin theory. Despite our organized 
methods, our deep insight into child-nature, our lofty ideals 
—and our nineteenth century rush and push, we are yet 
very ignorant on some points. For we still attempt to do 
the impossible in our teaching, we still attempt very often to 
force our material beyond its power. It is rather humili- 
ating to have to confess that with all our enlightenment we are 
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yet trying to gather grapes of thorns and figs of thistles. Yet 
when we force average children to live, work, think, act, as 
if possessed with powers beyond the average are we not 
acting with great folly? Are we not showing that we can- 
not discern the truth, because having knowledge we use it 
not? 

Our average child has only average powers, average 
temper, average patience, average goodnes and average 
capacity. * Perhaps we feel that our puny adjective fails. to 
properly describe his capacity for mischief, but even here, 
his own peculiar field of action, he holds only average rank. 

Then why, in all fairness, “ do to death” this aggregation 
of averages. Why dowe so often force that average brain to 
do too much? It must often be weary, weary of the burdens 
laid upon it. Perhaps it would startle some of us out of 
our boasted rigidity of system, if we could look within that 
busy, finite brain, and maybe find there a dumb, but deep 
protest against the sameness of our regimé. Against the 
awful deadness of copying rows and rows of bleak words on 
a dull black slate, or of spending weary minutes in the 
delightfully exhilarating task of adding and subtracting in- 
terminable lines of stiff figures, that small brain must often 
revolt. Necessary ; yes he knows it is, and does his work 
cheerfully enough, but he also knows that he gets that dull 
work to do, often just because he must be kept busy. 


And that boy who likes to sketch, knows that he could 
keep himself busy and happy with a pencil and a piece of 
that drawing paper his teacher secretes in her cupboard. 
But he cannot have that till the drawing lesson comes, and 
then he cannot draw the butterfly out of his book, which his 
fingers are aching to try, but he must draw squares and 
prisms, primly dictated by his teacher. And the girl who 
likes to read, and the small one who likes to use his colored 
crayon, must both stifle their longings for more congenial 
work, and with cheerfulness and joy write words. Foralas! 
in this room a teacher reigns who has not properly gauged 
her pupils’ brain-power. She never thinks of little devices 
for making the burden a little lighter, but it is just grind, 
grind, until teacher and taught alike, take on that dead, 
machine look of monotonous routine, which chills the soul 
of an enthusiast. 


If we teach average children we must just expect average 
patience and enthusiasm from them. Perhaps you feel that 
your teaching of some of the finer branches of your work, is 
not successful. D@,you expect that small soul to be 
charmed and overjoyed at the prospect of examining butter- 
cups, leaves, roots, etc., when he knows what that means. 
In your teaching it means that he must sit still while yow tell 
him all about the buttercup, where it grows, how it looks, 
and how it came to look that way. His principal part in 
the business is to sit still, and let you impart this informa- 
tion (startlingly new to him!) in the proper orthodox 
manner. 


He is to be filled and thrilled. That properly done, he 
must then copy neatly words almost without meaning to 
him, in order that you may be sure he knows how to spell 
and use properly, such words as calyx, corolla, stamens. 
Can you not be honest about it; would you like it? Do 
you enjoy, and become enthusiastic over neat tables of 
statistics, or columns of words in the dictionary? You 
could get him enthusiastic if you realized the average nature 
of his powers, and treated him as you treat yourself. 

He wants to tell you about the day he went out and 
picked buttercups, of the nicest place to find them, of the 
fact that you can get yellow dust from them. He would 
positively enjoy writing pollen, after he had rubbed a little 
of it off himself; stamens and pistils become living realities 
to him, when he strips the flower and sees the wonderful 
formation for himself. Alas! in your room you have not 
time to let him do it, it takes so long to clear up the litter, 
and a few children would get excited, get out of their seats 
and look disorderly. So your neatly drawn diagram, and 
your carefully related facts must satisfy him. You know 
they don’t. Why? Because you tax your material and 
force it beyond its powers. 

He has only average heart-power, love, and interest too, 
capable of development it is true, but requiring careful 








treatment. Could it be possible that in your haste, and 
zealous desire to teach him all he can take in, you have 
chilled the loving interest, he was putting forth! Stop a 
while and think, if you are one of the teachers who feel 
compelled to religously teach your limit of subjects, and no 
more. Would it hurt you to spare ten minutes to read that 
dainty little child-story which touched you by its truth and 
pathos, as you read it hurriedly-the day before? Do you 
not think the time would be well spent, in finding out how 
it would touch and affect those child-minds before you? 
Do you think you would be injured in the eyes of your 
pupils if you let them see into your heart, a little way? 
You could write that charming verse with its moral truth so 
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simply told, and let them take it home in their hearts. You 
could do countless little things to influence the little hearts 
for God and right. Would it be wasted time? ah! is their 
anyone who thinks such time was wasted on his own life. 
You may be only an average teacher, but if you can 
delve deep into the mind and hearts of those average chil- 
dren it will not be an average influence you will have on 
their future destiny. If we could only be roused to the full 


significance of our teaching, of the full measure of power 
latent in our hands, our ineffeciencies would appall us, and 
lead us with fear and trembling, to study how best we can 
—— our aims and methods of dealing with the “average 
child.” 

















(From New Century Educational Publishing Co, Busy Work.) 


1. What things did Hiawatha 
learn of the birds? 


Then the little Hiawatha 
Learned of every bird its language, 
Learned their names and all their 


secrets, 

2. What did Hiawatha learn of How they built their nests in 
the birds in summer? summer, 

3. What did Hiawatha learn of Where they hid themselves in 
the birds in winter? winter, 

4. When did Hiawatha talk with Talked with them whene’er he met 
the birds? them, 

5. What did Hiawatha call the Called them “Hiawatha’s Chickens.” 
birds? 


Of all beasts he learned the lan- 
guage, 

Learned their names and all their 
secrets, 


How the beavers built their lodges, 


6, What three things did Hiawatha 
* learn of the beasts? 


7. What did Hiawatha learn of 
the beavers? 

8. What did Hiawatha learn of 
the squirrels? 

9. What did Hiawatha learn of 
the reindeer? 

o. What did Hiawatha learn of 
the rabbit? 

11. When did Hiawatha talk with 


Where the 
acorns, 


squirrels hid their 


How the reindeer ran so swiftly, 


Why the rabbit was so timid. 


Talked with them whene’er he met 


the beasts. them, 
12. What did Hiawatha call the Called them “ Hiawatha’s Brothers.” 
beasts? 


September 


While Summer days grew brown and old 
A wizard delved in mines of gold; 

No idler he — by night, by day, 

He smiled and sang and worked away. 
And, scorning thrift, with lavish hand 
He cast his gold across the land. 


The maples caught it ere it fell; 
Witch-hazel turned before its spell; 
The golden-rod’s high plumes of green 
Were feathered with its yellow sheen; 
While barberry bush and bitter sweet 
Wore berries golden as the wheat 


Still smiling, o’er the trees he wound 
Long russet scarfs with crimson bound 
He drew a vail of purple haze 

O’er distant hills where cattle graze ; 
He bathed the sun in amber mist 

And steeped the sky in amethyst. 


Low in the east, for crowning boon 
He hung the golden harvest moon; 
And donned his coat of frosty white 
As twilight deepened into night. 
Then to the roll-call of the year 
Septcmber answered : ‘‘ I am here!” 


— Lydia Avery Coonley in ‘‘ Under the Pines ” 


Flowers of’ September 


“One of the features of September is the increasing light 
in the underwoods, from the yellowing foliage, the bleaching 
ferns, and the woodland golden-rod and asters which 
illumine the margins. Outside, perhaps, grows the fine- 
leaved golden-rod with its heads in a flat cluster, the effect 
of the whole plant being loose and airy; but none of the 
tribe that we are acquainted with is more graceful than the 
shade-loving species, its leafy length wreathed with small 
clusters of the yellow flowers which mark the genus. And 
ferns — were they ever more fascinating than now when they 
pale in the breath of early autumn? The first to feel 
autumnal influences is the sensitive fern, which is early 
missed, except the fertile fronds that remain stiff and brown 
all winter, bearing pod-like spore-cases on their branchlets.” 


Man is his own star; and the soul that can 
Render an honest and a perfect man 
Commands all light, all influence, all fate; 
Nothing to him falls early or too late. 
Our acts our angels are, or good or ill 
Our fatal shadows that walk by us still. 
— John Fletcher 
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The Earth Worm 


(For second grade) 
(From Detroit Supplementary Reading. Made by the city teachers 
and published by the Board.) 
Mary M. WHELAN Franklin School 


Little John sat thinking. He had learned something at 
school that day, and wondered why he had not noticed those 
things before. 

His mother watched him for a few minutes, and then 
wanted to know what the matter was. 

“ Nothing,”’ replied John, “ I was only thinking.” 

“Thinking,” said his mother. “Of what were you think- 
ing, John?” : 

‘Will you guess if I tell you something about it?” 
mother said she would, so John began: 

“1 was thinking of a little creature that lives in the earth. 
His body is soft and shaped like a cylinder. One end is 
pointed and the other is flat and trowel-shaped. Near the 
flat end is a thick, whitish part that is called the girdle or 
saddle. 

“The body is made up of a great many joints, like rings. 
On the under side of these rings are small bristles, which 
help him to move and keep him from slipping. 

“There is a hole on the under side of the first ring, into 
which he puts his food. A food tube runs from this ring 
through the body, and is nearly always filled with dirt. Just 
above the food tube is another tube that is filled with red 
liquid, and is supposed to be the blood. 

“He has no eyes, no ears, no hands, because he does not 
need any. 

“ He stretches out his long body and can feel the slightest 
jar. His skin is so thin that he feels the effect of heat upon 
it, and that is why he comes up only at night, or in damp 
places, and he breathes right through this thin skin.” 

““Now, can you guess?” said John. He had talked so 
fast he was nearly out of breath. 

“You haven’t told me of what use this little creature is, 
John.” 

“Why,” said John, “he is useful in gardens, to loosen 
the soil and eat up the dead leaves. Now can you guess?” 

“ T am afraid you will have to tell me, my boy,” said his 
mamma. 

“Why, the earth worm, of course,” said John. 

His mamma was much pleased to learn so much from her 
little boy, and he has promised to tell her more about it 
some day. 


His 


The Multiplication Table 


We begin with a five-year old to “develop” number— to 
show nim by the playful manipulations of certain painted 
“objects” that two times one aretwo. The little child, utterly 
ignorant of the long, plodding road before him, steps will- 
ingly into the uphill path of the “tables,” which usually ends 
for him in sighs and tears. But the seductive teacher says 
nothing of this. Perhaps she really feels that she has found 
the royal road, and by her “ingenuity” is to strew flowers up 
the steep path, without the attendant thorns. 

For a few months this playing with multiplication goes on. 
The child, from constant familiarity with it, seems to retain 
it, and the teacher is serene, and the mathematical future 
looks bright. 

Then comes the long vacation, and the children return to a 
new teacher, who, if she really is new to the profession, 
wonders why the childrer never learned certain tables in the 
other room. She questions these little sunburned cherubs, 
who have found life to consist of eating, sleeping and playing 
for ten weeks, as to the certainty of eight times nine, and 
the blankest of looks meets her puzzled gaze. Slowly over 
the intelligent face of some thoughtful child will come a dazed, 
half-pained look, as into that’ shut-up soul returns a faint 
light of other days, as we recall dreams and nightmares. 

The teacher in despair rushes to the former one, or to the 
principal, to know why these children never learned the 
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tables belonging to the grade, and is met with the calm 
assurance that “they did know them perfectly, once.” 

In the safety of her own room, teacher No. 2 shakes her 
head incredulously, but is sure that teacher No. 3 will never 
have to complain of any such work in Aer room. 

Then again, comes the “tug of war.” This class is 
promoted. Before vacation, fresh from a year’s work, they 
will rattle off the multiplication table like a fire of musketry 
under the generalship of the triumphant teacher. They are 
then turned loose into fresh pastures, not greener than their 
own well-earned school latrels. 

“Then comes a frost—a killing frost,” when autumn work 
is resumed, and the next teacher attempts to apply the 
memorized knowledge of previous years, by the use of the 
“tables.” If she is an amateur, she will feel not unlike a 
builder who attempts to raise walls, and finds the foundation 
has slipped away. 

There sits a class of fifty or more before her. Not one in 
ten can answer one-tenth of the multiplication table. They 
sit indifferently watching her, ready to be reconstructed if 


. she is equal to it. 


As well try to teach a child to walk without feet as to do 
advanced work in arithmetic without a perfect knowledge of 
the multiplication table. If the teacher is experienced, 
she expects an almost incredible forgetfulness, and goes to 
meet it with the will and enthusiasm born of a vacation 
rest. Slowly, one by one, these slippery tables are recalled. 
One is seized today and lost tomorrow. Six times five may 
mean thirty today ; tomorrow she will be fortunate if it even 
approximates to thirty. 

Putting salt on a bird’s tail, or holding an eel with buttered 
fingers, are mild comparisons to a child’s inability to retain 
the multiplication table. 

Finally, after a month of skirmishing there comes, in the 
hands of an energetic teacher, a crisis when all schoolwork, 
and in fact all the child’s world revolves around this mul- 
tiplication axis. The child grows worried—the parents 
grow nervous —the teacher grows determined, and out of 
this siege of uncomfortable forces will grow a victory over 
the tables, if the teacher is firm enough, and the child has 
health enough, and the parents have wisdom enough. 

No matter how advanced we may be in novel methods 
and theories in presenting these things at first, there comes 
a time when the acquisition of the multiplication table is a 
slow grind—an uncompromising ¢@ri//. 

That is not the “progressive” theory, but will not ninety 
nine out of every hundred teachers endorse it with an 
“Amen ”’? 


“ Thus should the teacher on each different boy, 
A different method patiently employ; 
Minds he should know; from different methods choose 
That which is proper, and with patience use. 
Then might he see and hail without surprise. 
The stupid boy becoming learned and wise. 
’Tis they whose ‘art with all is just the same,’ 
More often than their pupils are to blame, 
Revolve this thought in your pedantic skull 
‘The pupil through the teacher oft is dull.’ ” 


When Shall They Come? 


Not the school alone, but home training and family disci- 
pline, and the church and sabbath school, and the public 
library, and the lecture platform, and the children’s maga- 
zine press, seem conspired to endow the child and youth 
with manly traits, before he has reached the years of man 
hood ; to teach him thrift while yet every tiny and larger 
muscle in his round dimpled frame tingles with an uncon 
trollable sense of abundance on the one hand and his own 
present urgent want on the other; to teach him a trade he 
feels no need for, before he has completed the circle of 
plays and games for which nature and his own birth evi- 
dently designed him; to clothe him with responsibilities 
when there ought to be only given nature’s free training for 
them. The question is not, it will be seen, whether these 
shall come, but when they should come.—Se/. 
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Tree-Top Neighbors 


NELLIE LaTHROP HELM Chicago 


“ E’VE found the very thing at last?” 

VV “ What is it?” 

“ That old nest.” 

“ That is not large enough for us.” 

“ We can make it so. It is a fine beginning.” 

All this talk went on in the oak tree that shaded the 
nursery window. 

Even sleepy Alice could not help hearing it. She did 
not understand a word. What she heard was such a shrill 
chatter that she opened her sleepy eyes to listen. Then 
she slipped out of her little bed and went to the window to 
see what it could be that was making so much noise before 
well-behaved people were up. 

She soon saw what it 
was. 

Up and down the 
tree, in and out among 
the branches two squir- 
rels were running and 
leaping. They were 
gray on their backs and 
had long bushy tails of 
a ruddy brown. 

They seemed very 
much’ excited. 

“JT wish I could un- 
derstand what they are 
talking about,” thought 
Alice. 

Then she looked over 
her shoulder to the 
little bed that stood 
opposite her own. 

“Leonard, Leonard,” 
she called in a loud whisper, “do wake up and come here 
quickly. ’ 

“ What is it?’’ said Leonard. “Is it time to get up?” 

“Come softly,” she said, holding up her finger in warning. 

With a hop and a jump Leonard was by her side. 

“My,” he said holding his breath, “ what frisky little 
fellows !” 

“ Hush,” said Alice, “see what they are doing.” 

“What can they want with our Dick’s nest?” asked 
Leonard. (Fig. 1.) 





Fig. 1. 


i nb 
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Fig. 2 


Dick was an old black crow who had lived in the oak 
tree for many years. But the summer before he had died, 
as all crows must. 

As the children watched they saw two bushy tails flourish- 
ing wildly in the air as a shower of dirt and sticks fell from 
the nest. 

“Good morning, children,” called mamma’s voice at the 
door, ‘‘It is time to dress, now.” 

After breakfast Alice and Leonard ran out under the trees 
to see if the squirrels were still there. The chatter had 
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ceased. Nota sound could be heard but the rustle of the 
leaves in the breeze. 

“They must have gone away,” said Leonard. 

But Alice was looking towards 
the old crow’s nest. 

“ What is that over 
nest?” she whispered. 

Then with their heads close 
together they looked eagerly 
through 
the leafy 
branches. 
The tip of 
a bushy 
tail was 
han ging 
over the edge of the nest and waving gently in the breeze. 
As they looked they saw four bright black eyes watching 
them from the nest. 

The squirrels seemed quite at home. 

“* I believe they are going to live here,” said Alice. 

“Oh, I hope they will stay,” answered Leonard with a 
squeal of delight. 

“ Hush,”’ said Alice, “ we must not frighten them away.” 

The two little squirrels soon became acquainted with 
their neighbors. It did not take long for them to learn 
that the bread and nuts which they found under the tree 
every morning came from the hands of their little friends, 
into whose window they could peep when they ran out on 
the branches that stretched that way. 









Dick’s 


Who is thal \ 


Squirrel Housekeeping 


But much went on in the nest in the oak tree that Alice 
and Leonard could not see. Much was said there that they 
could not have understood if they had heard it. 

The home of the crow had been quite made over and 
was now much larger than when old Dick had lived in it. 
With long tough grasses and - 
strong twigs the new tenants had 
fastened it more firmly to the 
fork in the branches where it 
rested. They had lined it with 
soft, fresh leaves. With great 
skill they had fastened leaves and 
twigs over the entrance to the 
nest, which not only protected 
them from sun and rain, but 
quite hid them from view. 

But about the middle _ of 
summer the most wonderful thing 
of all happened. 

Three tiny baby squirrels came to live in the snug little 
nest. The father and mother were very proud and happy, 
but they kept their secret from even Alice and Leonard for 
several days. The babies grew very fast. It was a pretty 
tight squeeze forthe whole family to get into their house 
together. But they did it, and like all families who live 
close together, they were the happier for it. 





Fig. 3 


First Lessons 


One morning Alice and Leonard scattered an unusually 
nice breakfast of corn, fresh from the garden, under the 
tree. Then they sat down on the grass at a little distance 
to see how the squirrels would like this new dainty. First, 
the father squirrel came. He took a nibble and then ran 
home as fast as he could scamper. In a moment he 
returned with the mother. But what was it that they were 
carrying in their mouths so carefully? They laid their 
burdens gently on the grass and the father skipped away up 
the tree again. 

“Oh, oh,” whispered Leonard and Alice ina breath, “ see 
those dear little baby squirrels!” 

They squeezed each other by the hand in silent delight. 
Not for worlds would they frighten their little neighbors 
now. 

When the father returned, he laid the third baby beside 
the other two. The little ones began to hop about on the 
grass as though uncertain of their legs. But when they 
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found how easy it was they ran about in quite a lively 
fashion. 

It would be hard to tell which were the happier, the 
father and mother nibbling the fresh corn and chattering to 
their children, or Alice and Leonard, as quiet as mice, lying 
on the grass not far away. As the little ones gained 
courage the father and 
mother arched their 
heads and looked at their 
little friends near by with 
sparkling eyes. ‘ Were 
there ever such wonder- 
ful children?” their 
shrill voices seemed to 
say. 

But the sun was get- 
ting warm. The babies 
«nd had a_ wonderful 
adventure for their first. 
So the father and 
mother took them back 
to the nest, as they had 
brought them from it. 
Soon no sound was 
heard in the oak tree and only the tip of a bushy tail 
could be seen above the edge of the nest. 

After this the little ones learned rapidly. It was an 
exciting time when they took their first run among the 
branches of the tree. The father led the way. Swiftly over 
along branch he ran. The children kept their bright eyes 
fastened upon him. When he reached the end, he turned 
about and sat upon his haunches, his graceful tail arched 
over his back. 

“Come quickly, 
children,” he called. 

The little ones 
scampered nimbly 
along the branch as 
they had seen him 
go. 

“Now, come 
- back,”’ called the 
mother from the 
door of the house. 

Back they came 
as fast as they went. 

When they be- 
came strong enough 
the whole family 
would go into the 
forest not far away, 
where they would 
stay all day. Here 
the children had many lessons. 

One day the father took them into a walnut tree to show 
them how the nuts were growing. Then he leaped to the 
branch of a hickory tree near by. (Fig. 2.) It was enough 
to take one’s breath away just to look athim. But the 
children always tried to do everything he did. The stronger 
and more daring one followed. He reached the hickory tree 
safely. Then the next one tried. He succeeded, but it in 
made all the. ruddy hairs on his bushy tail bristle to do it. 
Then came the little sister, not so strong as her brothers. 
Her leap was too short and she began to fall. 

“Spread your feet and tail quickly,” called the mother. 

She did so. They were almost as good as wings and the 











little squirrel descended to the ground as safely and lightly 
as a bird. They had no fear after this of going to the 
most dangerous places. 

It seemed as though they thought of nothing but play, so 
happy and gay they were. But even while they played they 
were thinking of work. As they ran up the nut trees their 
bright eyes were always open to see how the nuts were 
growing. 

Using Sharp Teeth 


One day when the children were skipping about the 
branches of a large butternut tree they saw three large nuts 
hanging from the tip 
of a twig over their 
heads. 

“How fine they 
are,” said the little 
sister, reaching her 
paws toward the 
tempting twig. “I 
wish we could get 
them and take them 
home to mother.” 

“TI believe I can 
get them,” said the 
big brother. 

He ran 
along the branch 
upon which they 
hung,until it bent with 
his weight. The nuts 
were just beyond his 
réach. He brought his sharp teeth together upon the 
tender twig and the nuts fell to the ground. Such a 
scamper as there was down the tree to see who should get 
them first. The nuts had parted in falling, so each took 
one and ran home. 

“ How did you get them?” asked the mother, as she saw 
the green twig to which one of the nuts still clung. 

“This way,” laughed the little squirrel taking the twig 
between his sharp teeth. 

“Open your mouths, every one of you,” 


lightly 





Fig. 5 


said the father. 


As they obeyed he examined their bright, chisel-like 
teeth. (Fig. 3.) 

‘‘No fear of the nuts being too hard for you,” he said 
nodding his head. 
“Those teeth . could 


cut the hardest shell.”’ 

“It is not time for 
us to begin laying up 
our winter supply?” 
asked the mother. 
“The acorns are ripe 
and the nuts will be 
soon.” 


Going into Winter 
Quarters 


“We must choose 
our winter house first,” 
answered the father. 

“Then we can be- 
gin.” 

Alice and Leonard felt very sorry when they found that 
the squirrels had left their summer nest. They often saw 
them among the trees, but they did not know of the new and 





Fig. 6 
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safer house in the hollow limb of another oak tree not far 
away. ‘Through a hole in this hollow limb the squirrels 
carried leaves and straw with which they made a soft, warm 
nest. (Fig. 4.) 

Then the busy time began. 
acorns would do. 

“Take none but perfect ones, children,” warned the 
mother. 

It was wonderful how 
quickly they learned to 
know which ones to 
choose. Nota tree that 
they had watched during 
the summer was forgotten. 
Each morning as soon as 
the daylight appeared 
they were up and away. 
Such jolly, busy times as 
they had! It would have 
taken too long to carry 
all the nuts to the house 
in the hollow oak tree. 
So every hollow tree they 
found was turned into a 
store-house. And when 
the long winter came, not 
one was forgotten. 

Summer was fast flying away. Autumn, the time 
falling nuts and ripening corn, was at hand. 

One day, as they were having a jolly chase upon an old 
rail-fence, they came to acorn field where the golden ears 
were hanging ready for the harvest. With a rush and 
chatter they leaped from the fence and went to work. The 
farmer who had planted the corn never knew how comfort- 
able one little family was made through the long, cold winter 
by that which they hid away without permission. 

“It will be a cold winter,” said the father squirrel one 
day, as he examined the long coat that was growing thickly 
on his tawny breast. 
“But we need have no 
fear. We can keep warm 
and we shall have plenty 
to eat.” 

One night it grew 
very cold. They were 
glad to creep close to- 
gether in their snug little 
house. But in the morn- 
ing a fresh breeze sprang 


Only the best of nuts and 
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up. How the nuts did 
rattle to the ground? 
Q nul store. 
Fis. 7 Going Nutting 


“Oh, mamma,” said 
Elsie, running into the breakfast-room, “ let us go nutting 
to-day.” 

So they took the cart and drove over the river where they 
knew so many nuts could be found. But others were there 
before them. 

“‘ See those squirrels under the trees,” said Leonard. 

“They are our own little neighbors,” said mamma ; “don’t 
you see? [I believe they know us. See how they turn 
their heads and look at us out of the corners of their eyes.” 

‘“‘ Letus watch them,” said Alice, forgetting the nuts. 

The little squirrels did not pause a moment in their 
work. ‘They picked up the nuts and ran away with them, 
only to come back for more. 

“‘] wonder where they put them,” said Leonard. 

But this was a secret that the squirrels would not tell even 
to such good friends as they. 


A Squirrel Sail 
When lunch time came the children and their mamma 
sat on the shady bank of the river to eat and rest. Soon 
they heard a rustle among the dry leaves under the trees. 
Then they saw five yellowish-brown tails whisk through the 


air and five little gray bodies skip down to the river’s brink. 
They paused, then ran one way and then another. Finally, 
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as though there was no help for it, the father squirrel dashe« 
into the water. The three children followed. They held 
their heads well up to keep the precious nuts in their 
mouths from getting wet. So they swam swiftly to the 
other side. 

But the mother squirrel was a dainty creature. She did 
not like to get wet, if she could help it. Back and forth, 
along the water’s edge she ran. At last, spying a piece of 
bark floating upon the water, she paused and looked at it 
critically. Then she jumped lightly upon it; arching her 
tail over her back. (Fig. 5.) ‘The breeze was in her favor. 
Spreading her tail to catch it she drifted slowly to the oppo- 
site shore. Here the father and children were skipping about 
drying themselves in the warm sunshine. 

When Alice and Leonard saw the cunning device of the 
mother squirrel they were silent with wonder. When they 
saw her actually succeed in her undertaking a shout rang 
from their lips that echoed in the forest and sent the little 
family scampering home as fast as they could go. 


A Winter’s Sleep 


The winter was bitterly cold. The snow was very deep. 
But what cared the little family in the snug.nest in the 
hollow oak tree? (Fig. 6.) There they lay sound asleep, 
wrapped in their fur coats that had grown very warm and 
thick as the winter drew near. Their work was done. 
They had no cares nor worries. 

So they slept, not as many animals do without waking. 
They woke when they were hungry, to partake of the boun- 
tiful store beside them. But before the long winter was 
past, the supply of nuts in the oak tree gave out. Then on 
bright sunny days they skipped over the snow to their other 
store-houses, which no amount of snow could mike them 
forget. (Fig. 7.) Here they would eat until they could cat 
no more, then go home and sleep again. 

But the spring-time came and, with it fresh green leaves 
and fresh tender grass. The little squirrels grown to be big 
ones, now left the home nest and made homes of their own. 
The father and mother went back to the happy home in an 
oak tree. Alice and Leonard joyfully welcomed them back. 





To Teachers 


The treatment of the animals in this series will be mainly 
in story form. But between the lines are a multitude of 
suggestions to the teacher who can discover them. We are 
aware that a great deal more is left out concerning the 
animal talked about, than is given, in the limited space we 
can allow one subject. The main object of the series is to 
stimulate the teacher to read for herself and get the 
biography, structure, etc., that determine the type character 
as one of a whole group of animals. The illustrations are 
made as simple as they can be for practical blackboard use. 
But teachers are warned against undertaking the study of 
any animal selected in this series, with the expectation of 
depending alone upon what can be given here. Above all, 
it is hoped that no teacher will read the story to the chil- 
dren all at once, and call the work — done. ‘There is 
enough material in any of these stories 4 /ast a month, 
when properly supplemented by outside reading and 
observation.—EDpiTor. 
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School-Bells 


Now let us say godd-by to summer! 
For Golden-rod has waved her wand, 
And Aster, too, the latest comer, 
Gleams like a star in fields beyond. 
The summer days are past, 
Then, playmates, come along, 
The school-bell calls us home at last, 
Ding, dong! Ding, dong! 


From out the shady woodland places, 
From ocean shores and meadows sweet, 
With rosy cheeks and happy faces, 
And with the sound of many feet, 
We're coming girls and boys, 
A thousand thousand strong! 
We’re marching to the merry noise, 
Ding, dong! Ding, dong! 
— Youth’s Companion 
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The Blue Gentian 


‘* Oh gentian, I have found you out, 
And you must tell me true; 
See, I'll put my ear close down, 
Where did you get your blue? ” 


‘« T found it, little one, here and there, 
It was ready made for me; 
Some in your eyes, and some in the skies 
And some in the dark blue sea.” 


‘‘And where did you get that 
fringe, 
Gentian that you wear? ” 
‘*T caught a hint from your dark eye- 
lash, 
And one from your curling hair.” 


love 


‘* And why do you stand so straight and 
tall. 
When they say that you are wild?” 
** Oh, that I learned in a different way, 
And not from any child.” 





ommmn Sel. 


Kindergarten Games in 
Primary Schools 


Mary L. GAyYLorD 


‘‘ Though meaningless this play may seem, 
There’s more in it than one might dream.” 


S we study the history of education we find that there 
A have been thoughtful minds in all ages, who have 
recognized the educational value of play. 

Plato maintains that the plays of childhood have the 
mightiest influence on the maintenance of laws. Aristotle, 
Locke, Richter, Schilier and others have borne their testi- 
mony to its importance, but it remained for Froebel to 
discover the true nature and function of play, and to make 
it an important factor in his system of education. 

As Froebel’s philosophy gains ground, this subject is 
beginning to attract more attention. At an educational 
meeting in Boston, one of the speakers said that he thought 
the time was not far distant when prominent educators 
would meet together to consider the best plays for the 
youth of our land. 

And yet, as a rule, the schools have been, and still are, 
inclined to ignore the function of play, and far too often 
the child passing from kindergarten to primary school 
“leaves all play behind.” 

Truly, “‘ these things ought not so to be.” “There is no 
leap in the human mind.” If “ education through play ” 
is so essential at five years of age, does its value entirely 
cease when the child reaches six and the primary school? 
Surely the progressive teacher must have gained enough 
insight into Froebel’s philosophy to carry its spirit into all 
her work, but why should not time and thought be given to 
games in the first years of school? 

Doubtless some of the kindergarten games will be out- 
grown, but many of them are suited to higher development. 
Rightly looked upon, each play is a germ which unfolds 
with the unfolding life of the child. 

The thoughtful teacher will not play the games in a fixed 
way, but will develop them from the children, playing them 
very simply at first, adding from time to time the new facts 
and relations gained by observation and instruction, fre- 
quently changing the game to represent the new facts from 
various standpoints and in more complex relationships. 

What can be a more powerful ally to the nature study 
than the nature games? ‘“ What the child represents,” says 
Froebel, “ he begins to understand,’’ and as he imitates the 
birds, butterflies, and various forms of animal life, his eyes 
will be quick to observe their motions and habits, and he 
will grow into sympathy with all life. As he reproduces the 
activities of the farmer, the baker, and the various crafts- 
men, his eyes will be open to the meaning of their work. 
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“ Little by little he will come to see 
That through activity comes unity, 
And that each one who in his place and age 
Does proper work should have the proper wage.” 


It may be urged that there is no room for the games in 
the primary school-room. Unfortunately there cannot 
always be found room for the circle, but the ingenious 
teacher will find a way out of this difficulty; either adapt 
the games to the surroundings, or if possible, make a place 
for the circle. Many of the primary rooms are near the 
kindergarten room, which is not occupied in the afternoon. 
A period of games there will be a rest and delight to the 
little ones, and the time spent will certainly not be 
valueless. 

If the games are carefully selected and presented, not 
abstractedly and alone, but in a logical sequence, related to 
the work of the day, they cannot fail to have educational 
value and to be a vital element in the child’s all-round 
development. 

For the benefit of the teacher who is prone to say 
“ Please illustrate,” I will add a description of one or two 
of the games that can be utilized in the school-room. 

“The Blacksmith’ is an ever popular game with the 
children. A little boy stands in front of room as black- 
smith; another chooses a horse and drives it out of the 
room ; a third impersonates “ the man with broken chain,” 
and selects a number of children for links; these also pass 
out into the hall. The children remaining at their desks 
sing “ The blacksmith hammers the whole day long,’”’ mak- 
ing appropriate gestures, thus all taking part in the game. 

As they sing “‘ Here comes a man, what will he do?” the 
boy from the hall appears, driving his lame horse to the 
blacksmith, who gravely examines the horse’s foot, looks 
around the room, takes one of the imaginary shoes the 
children are holding in their hands, and carefully nails it on 
the horse’s hoof, imitating as nearly as possible the real 
blacksmith’s work. 

As the song proceeds, “the man with the broken chain ”’ 
brings it to the blacksmith, and he forges the links together. 
He then calls upon some of the children to see that the 
links are strong. 

Draw from the children as much as possible about the 
blacksmith’s work ; encourage them to visit his shop. ‘This 
game will quicken their powers of observation. 

“The Cooper,” ‘‘ The Cobbler,” “The Farmer,’’ “ Five 
Little Chickadees,” “A Little Bird Once Made a Nest,” 
“Fly, Little Bird,” “Little Dove, You are Welcome,” 
“Little New Year,” “Jack Frost,” “The Caterpillar,” 
“The Brook,” are among the number of games easily 
adapted to the school-room. 

The finger plays, too, are always interesting. “In My 
Little Garden Bed,” “ There was a Field that Waiting Lay,” 
“A Merry Little River,” “ The Squirrel,” “The Caterpillar,”’ 
and many other finger plays are played by children with 
evident enjoyment after they have passed the kindergarten 
age. 


Young Cigarette-Smokers 


The principals of a large number of Chicago schools were 
asked as to the prevalence of the cigarette habit among 
their pupils. ‘The replies constitute a composite picture of 
a cigarette-smoker. 

The portrait presented shows a pallid and dull face, a 
lustreless eye, an elusive and mean expression, in a word, 
the countenance of a “ degenerate.’’ Furthermore, there is 
a stunted physique, a slovenly appearance and attitude, the 
general aspect of a bright and blooming youth whose charm 
is gone. The picture of the dwarfed, distorted, enfeebled 
mind is likewise full of terrible suggestiveness. ‘The change 
from interest in study and a faithful discharge of duty to 
a listnessness and downright skulking and rebellion is 
powerfully set forth. 

All this is not the testimony of fanatics, but of sober- 
minded instructors who shudder to see bright boys going 
down to physical and moral ruin. The Chicago story is 
merely the story of smaller communities “ writ large.’’— Se/. 
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Return to School 


Little People’s Weather Record 


M. W. ALLIs 


HIS subject was taken up in connection with the nature 
study by drawing across the top of a blackboard an 
oblong one foot wide. This was divided into six-inch 

squares, in each of which was a drawing. Beneath the 
lower row dates were written. 

On one of these sections, dated April 27th, these illus- 
trations had been made. At the top of the upper square 
was a band of gray to indicate clouds, below this was a boy 
under an umbrella ; the boy was represented by a circle and 
five lines, the umbrella by a semicircle and a vertical line, 
and the rain by oblique dashes. The lower’ row of squares 
was reserved for the afternoon. The picture for the last 
half of this day had a blue sky, with two or three spots of 
gray ; under this was a boy chasing his hat and a tree bend- 
ing before the wind. In this way was recorded the fact 
that the April shower had been followed by a high wind. 

In one square a triangle crossed by horizontal lines testi- 
fied tothe fact that one little boy’s white hen had some 
spring chickens. 

One day in the first week of May cherry blossoms were 
drawn, and in the third week in June a bunch of red 
cherries. The children were interested in finding the num- 
ber of weeks it had taken the cherries to mature, and in 
comparing their state with that of the peaches, pears, and 
apples that had blossomed only a little later. 

The fact that several of the children went to bed before 
the gas was lighted was noted by an oblong with a broad 
band of white across the top; the oblong was a window 
and the white band the curtain which had not been drawn. 
A hoe, spade, and rake marked the day the garden was 
made ; the day the seeds came up dots of green were maue 
on a brown ground. 

The first dandelion was honored with a place on the 
border, and a little later, when these flowers were easily 
obtained, one of the squares was aglow with them, for it 
was “ Dandelion Day.” ‘Then the reading, spelling, num- 
ber, drawing, and writing lessons were invited to join in the 
celebration. Bluets, violets, and buttercups were welcomed 
in the same way. 

The phases of the moon, its correct shape and direction 
of curve were carefully pictured in the upper space, if the 
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children reported seeing it in the morning, and in the lower 
one when they saw it after school or in the evening. The 
position of the moon was observed by placing the new 
moon at the lower edge of the clouds at one side of the 
square ; if the moon was seen in the east, it was placed: on 
the opposite edge ; the positions between these points were 
easily indicated. After this record had been kept for some 
time, the children discovered that once in about four 
weeks — the weeks were separated by a broad line — there 
was a recurrence of the various phases of the moon. 
Occasionally the position of the sun at noon was noted, 
and during the short days, its place at morning and evening. 
This work did not require of the teacher great skill in draw- 
ing ; a little thought applied to a box of crayons that were 
not crude in coloring, was the necessary equipment. 

The blackboard space occupied by the border did not 
interfere with the regular work, and it was a source of inter- 
est and delight. Some of the children made “ Weather 
Borders ’’ at home ; several of these included the days they 
were not at school. If the time could be given, an 
individual record of this nature would be interesting, and 
perhaps profitable, to the teacher and pupil; for little 
children sometimes reveal so much of themselves when they 
draw as they please. 

The best time for this work was found to be the five 
minutes before school, or soon after its opening ; then the 
scholars were full of ideas and suggestions for the border. 
This nature study opened the children’s eyes and acquainted 
them with their surroundings ; it also led to many compari- 
sons and conclusions. 


How Little Japs Count 


The little Jap was busily engaged in counting the knuckles 
of his left hand with the forefinger of the right. He had 
gone over them several times when,a companion asked him 
what he was doing. 

“ T am counting the days to Christmas,” replied the little 
Jap, with a smile. “ You know some of the months have 
more days than others, and I am counting the days and 
adding them together.” 

The Jap’s companion seemed puzzled, and asked, “ How 
do you do it that way?”’ 

“ How do you do it?” asked the Jap, instead of answering 
the question. 

“Why, we,” replied the little New Yorker, “have a 
rhyme : 

‘Thirty days hath September, 
April, June"and November.’ 


Those are the short months and the others are long.” 

The Jap had never heard of that, because he had not 
been away from Japan very long. 

“We count on our knuckles,” he said. “The knuckles 
are the long months, and the spaces between them, the 
short ones. The first knuckle is January, long, and the first 
space next to it is February, short, and so on to the knuckle 
of the little finger, which is July. Then you repeat on the 
knuckle of the little finger, which is also August, and go 
back and end on the knuckle of the second finger, which 
is December. See? 

“T see,” replied the little New Yorker; “ but how many 
days is Christmas off,” anyhow?” 

“ As this is the first of May,” replied the little Jap, run- 
ning over his knuckles rapidly,‘ Christnias is —let me see— 
just two hundred and thirty-nine days off.” 

—R. K. M. in “ Youth's Companion” 
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Golden-Rod 


Tell me, sunny golden-rod, 
Growing everywhere, 

Did fairies come from fairyland 
And make the dress you wear? 


Say, did you get from mines of gold 
Your bright and shining hue? 

Or did the baby stars some night 
Fall down and cover you? 


Or did the angels fiap their wings, 
And drop their glitter down 

Upon you laughing golden-rod, 
Your nodding head to crown? 


Or are you clothed in sunshine caught 
From Summer's brightest day, 

To give again in happy smiles 
To all who pass your way ? 


—Our Little Ones 


“Caleb—An Individual Case” 


BERTHA W. TUCKER 


Y talk to-day is to the teacher who is also a student — 

M a student of child nature. Such an one will have 

long since discovered that in different children the 
self-same action has often a different significance. 

It does not require a physician to know that a flush on 
the cheek in one case means health, in another, fever; or a 
gardener to. see in the early blossoming of one plant the 
promise of perfected fruitage, in that of another, a pre- 
mature advancement which will prove disastrous. A speci- 
men a little different from every other specimen will occupy 
the botanist for hours, while one of a known variety will be 
passed by with a careless word of classification. It is of 
these unclassed varieties in child-plants that I would have 
you think. 

In a school of which I know there are several classes of 
beginners. One of the treats the teachers of these classes 
give their children is a visit to one of the other classes. In 
the visited room the pictures on the walls are different, the 
sunshine comes in at a new angle, there is the cheer of 
bright little welcoming faces, in the lesson or the song taught 
there is the new voice, the new way of teaching. Expec- 
tancy and attention on the part of the pupil make the 
teacher’s work a delight. Both teachers and pupils count 
the visiting hour a gala time. 

It happened at the beginning of a new school year that 

one class, because of the greater convenience of its room, 
did all the staying at home. But at length this class was to 
be the visitor. When the teacher announced it the little 
folks were in a fury of delight, promised to be good, and 
listen to every word Miss Alice said. 
- Miss Alice was no stranger; she had visited them often, 
taught them their most beautiful songs, and next best to 
their own teacher, the loyal little hearts loved her. And so 
it was a surprise when the gay procession having tip-toed 
away, one little lad was found in his seat, looking miserable. 
“Caleb, hurry, dear, Miss Alice is waiting.” No answer 
and no movement ; just two little feet planted firmly on the 
floor, and a little face looking resolute. “Are you sick, 
Caleb?” ‘No, ma’am.” “ Why don’t you go into Miss 
Alice’s room?” “I don’t want to;”’ and further inquiries 
and persuasions could elicit no more. 

It was not unusual for the little man to be chary of words, 
but it was very unusual for him to be in the least degree 
disobedient. And so the teacher hesitated to command. 
With other boys a moment’s yielding would have done 
harm, but — “ Caleb,” the teacher said, “I am sorry to 
have you miss going into Miss Alice’s room; we will have 
such a nice time. But I know I can trust you to be good. 
While I am away, write all the tables.” ‘No slate,” said 
Caleb. One more chance of having Caleb do the best 
thing. ‘Caleb, if you go into Miss Alice’s room, you may 
use this bran new slate. If you stay here | ean only give 
you this old one.” 
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But Caleb was not to be beguiled. He stretched out his 
hand for the old slate, and went to work. Had he con- 
quered the teacher? Bless his heart! the little fellow had 
no such thought. When the class came in again he seemed 
to think he must try to explain, and whispered to her, “I 
don’t like to leave my own room.” But though he had not 
conquered the teacher, neither had he conquered himself, 
and to help him to that was the work the teacher had set 
herself. 

The next day and the days after the boys who had “ ten” 
in spelling were allowed to show their slates to’ Miss Alice. 
Caleb had “ten.” He came to the desk when called, took 
his slate brightly, hesitated at the head of the aisle, turned 
from the band of little “ ten boys,’’ and went sadly to his 
seat. He wanted to go, but just couldn’t. 

His timidity was excessive. To him coming to school 
had been the effort of a hero. “My own room” had 
come to be a harbor of safety, the known port in the 
strange sea of school. The teacher said nothing — she 
knew Caleb would have to run the gauntlet of public 
opinion, and thought with his full heart it was as much 


as he could endure. But she left him to that. She 
even sided with it. “Now you may go, boys.” “ But, 
Miss Nannie, didn’t Caleb get ten?” ‘“Yes.’’ “Come on, 


Caleb, you got ten.” No answer; only a drooped head. 
“ Miss Nannie, tell Caleb to come. We want Miss Alice to 
see what a lot of tens we’ve got.”” ‘“ Caleb, won’t you go 
with the boys?” ‘*I don’t want to.’ “Miss Nannie, let 
me take his slate and show?”’ Caleb looked bright at that. 
He did want that “ten” to go visiting. “No, if Caleb's 
slate goes, he must go, too.” 

The next day Caleb and his slate stayed behind again, 
and the boys waxed indignant. The next day it just 
needed a whispered “ Be brave, dear,” and the littie fellow 
went. He came back looking victorious. 

But might he not have been gotten into that other room 
the very first day, and all the trouble have been spared? If 
the teacher had insisted he would have gone. A gentle 
nature can be driven easily. But that first day he could not 
voluntarily have overcome his shyness. And was that first 
victory worth the trouble? When a general besieges a city, 
is throwing down the first battlement worth the trouble ? 

The little boy’s self-earned victory was for him the throw- 
ing down of strongholds. ‘The very next day he confided 
to his teacher that his old hat was not to be found, and he 
had worn his “ bestest”’ one to school. Now he reads aloud 
in the class— before he whispered. The other day the 
lesson picture was of a kind dog, Fido. When stories were 
called for, the little hand went up eagerly, and all uncon- 
scious of self, with dimples coming and going with the 
interest of the thoughts that came at his bidding, Caleb told 
a marvellous story. 

Conquering shyness is well; there are worse foes to be 
conquered. Let us ever remember that the children must 
conquer, we must help. Let us be assured that the cgn- 
quering is important. A slain fault is the ofen sesame to all 
worthy being and doing. 














Eclipse of the Son 
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One Lesson of Nature Work 


KATHERINE R. THOMAS 


HE nature work in the public schools teaches a grand 
T lesson of spirituality. The child, seeing the wonder 
and beauty of nature, is led to see how necessary each 
part is to the whole. He sees and feels unity in all things. 
The grand principles of evolution come to him and he sees 
how the tiniest flower, the smallest insect, are not, even 
though they fade and die, wholly lost. By his sympathy 
and work with even the tiniest of God’s creatures, his own 
nature broadens, his better impulses develop, and he awakes 
to the good he may do. 

We can thus see how closely allied are the mental and 
spiritual natures, how the beauty of his surroundings change 
his thoughts, and draw him closer to God, how this same 
beauty in nature fills him with the love of study. As a 
healthy body is necessary to clear understanding, so must 
the physical nature be developed. 

A primary teacher should be as willing to take an active 
part in games with her little ones, as a kindergartner, for 
remember, play is the first natural impulse of the child. 
Basing your little games on your nature work, a child may 
be taught to see just as much actual enjoyment in imagining 
himself a butterfly or a bird, as a policeman taking to jail 
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some other child for theft. Not that any game of the latter 
kind, of course, would be played in the school, but if while | 
there his thoughts are directed to a higher type, he is apt 
to think less of the other and harmful things outside. 

Suppose a first primary teacher starts out in the fall by 
basing all of her work on nature. She plans for September, 
the harvest time, gathering in of seeds, or the caterpillar 
spinning its cocoon, all preparatory to winter, whatever her 
plan may be. 

Instead of teaching the word “ cat,” take the word first 
in her nature plans, picture it out’in all ways, make it clear, 
then work it out in your games with your gifts at the table 
then fix it in the mind by some occupation. 


For fear this is not clear enough, suppose your plan was 
the change in the trees as they don their bright autumn 
robes. First take the word tree. All children know a tree, 
of course, and they can tell you more about it than you 
think, perhaps than you ever knew yourself. Lead them to 
do so. ‘Then let each make a mental picture of the word, 
its spreading branches, its leaves. Base your number work 
upon it also, then fix it in their minds by some occupation 
work to be taken home. Do not be too anxious to take a 
new word. Remember the many words the first one may 
suggest. ‘Think of many sentences that one word may call 
forth. 











Clematis 


The clematis-seed sisters lived in a little fluffy ball. They 








kept their heads very close together, for they were shy. 
Such queer little heads as they had,— almost kite-shaped ! 
Each one’s dress was made of a long, feathery plume, too, 








through the air. 


like the tail of a kite. 
away across the fields. 
At last each one found a soft bed on the 


By and by the wind carried them 
They had a fine frolic as they flew 


‘ff warm earth. There they slept till springtime.—Se/. 


Seat Work for Beginners 


MARGARET C, ZILLAFRO 


NEVER feel my responsibility as a teacher more than I 
do when the little ones come to me for their first term in 
school. 

To make school life pleasant to those who have played at 
will is one task that we should try to accomplish, for the 
light in which the pupil views school life during his first 
school year largely determines what sort of a pupil he will 
be in the years that follow. 

It is easy enough to give seat occupation that will keep 
the pupil profitably employed after they have spent some 
weeks in school ; but not so easy to give much variety which 
is educative at the beginning. 

The few suggestions which follow have been found easy 
enough for the first six weeks in school, and so simple that 
they can be done without much direct supervision by the 
teacher. 

1. Write color names with colored pencils and let pupils 
try to copy the same with colored chalk or pencils. 

2. Match colored papers — Milton Bradley Co. furnish 


these in oblongs — or the ordinary parquetry squares may 
be used. 

3- Make borders by pasting colored squares in a given 
order ; example, 2 red, 1 blue, 2 red, etc. At first it is best 
to have a pattern before the pupils, afterwards it may be 
done from dictation or from directions written on the 
board. 

4. Paste colored papers on white papers. 
leaving a margin around the colored papers. 

5. Trace pictures. Tracing paper is best for this but 
ordinary toilet paper can be used and has the merit of being 
so cheap that you feel no hesitancy in giving the child all he 
can use. 

6. Cut pictures from magazines or fashion catalogues. 
This gives excellent training in exactness. 

7. Outlining objects with lentils is old but an excellent 
device as a pupil can often outline that which he will not 
attempt to draw. By mixing a box of the colored wooden 
lentils with those bought at the grocery you will get quantity 
and variety at little cost. Afterwards the gummed lentils 
may be used. 

8. Make a border or set of borders several times, using 
differently colored sticks each time. 


Cut out 
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I draw the pattern designs with a rubber pen on sheets of 
manilla paper. ° 
And just here I wish to say to those who have not used a 
rubber pen that much time can be saved by the teacher if 
she will put all work she expects to use often, such as the 
drawing, and laying designs, script alphabet, etc., on paper. 
It may be tacked above the blackboard or kept and pinned 
up when wanted for use. Or the work may be put on shade 
rollers which may be fastened to the mouldings above the 
board and serve the double purpose of charts and curtains 
for ‘surprise’? work. I prefer the curtains for all but the 
alphabet, which I prefer to have on paper or the blackboard 
where it may be constantly in sight for reference. And 
speaking of blackboards reminds me that not all teachers 
may know that if chalk is soaked in mucilage or thinly 
diluted glue the board may be dusted or rubbed with an 
eraser without removing the work. 
- I often write letters or words on the board with soaked 
chalk and have pupils trace them. 


The Cardinal-Flower 


Deep-colored wonder of the forest glade, 
Edging the brook. Upon a fragile stem 
Here Autumn lifts a marvellous diadem — 
Daughter, one-half of sunshine, half of shade. 
All the lush summer's bounty went to fill 
This jewel-bloom — its forces to distill 
This rich-wrought garment, recklessly displayed. 
What queen of old was ever so arrayed? 
Thine is the climaxed glory of the year. 


— Joel Benton 


Exercises for Overcoming Stoop in Neck and 
Shoulders, and for Securing Perfect Poise. 


1.—Exercise for overcoming stoop. 


‘Take the entire weight upon the balls of the feet, the toes 
pointing outward and describing an angle of about sixty 
degrees, and heels nearly touching each other. Lift the arms 
lightly from the sides (hands with palms up) until the tips 
of the fingers point directly upward ; turn the forearm toward 
the front (palms of hands down) and carry to a position 
midway between the front and side at an angle of forty-five 
degrees with the body. Push gently, but strongly and 
steadily downward and front with the palms, and at the same 
time up and back with the crown of the head. If the exercise 
is taken correctly, the crown of the head is lifted very high, 
the chest is well forward and elevated, the contents of the 
abdomen are brought in and up. When this position has 
been obtained as nearly as possible, drop the arms lightly at 
the sides. By continued practice the head and neck will be 
brought into line with the spine. 


2.—Exercise for securing poise. 


Maintaining this position with weight on the balls of the 
feet, let the whole body move gently forward as far as possible 
without losing equilibrium; move back to position, then 
gently backward as far as possible, and come again to posi- 
tion. ‘The center of the chest is the point which leads for- 
ward and back. ‘There is no break at the waist line, as it is 
the whole body above the ankle which moves. It is helpful 
to think that there is a star in the center of the chest which 
shines steadily, never shifting its position. Now, rise on the 
toes, descend to position, heels gently touching the floor ; 
again rise on the toes and hold while counting four, and 
descend to position. 

Take the entire weight upon the right foot, swing the left 
in a way to describe a circle around the right and back, not 
allowing it to touch the floor, and, holding it behind the 
right foot, poise the body forward as far as possible ; come 
back to position and poise backward as far as you can 
without losing balance, and come again to position. Rise 
on ‘the toes, descend to position, rise again and hold during 
four counts, and again descend to position. The ideal is 
perfect poise without touching the left foot to the floor, but, 
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No time lost between vacation and school 


if tottering is inevitable, touch the toes to the floor as a 
support. 

Change the weight to the left foot, swing the right and 
repeat the exercise with the right foot. In swinging the 
foot, remember that the star on the center of*the chest must 
not change its position. The leg is swung from the hip, 
chest being perfectly quiet. 

To poise perfectly it is necessary that the mind be poised. 
At first, we have little confidence in our ability to maintain 
the position, so that the mind should be concentrated upon 
an object outside ourselves. A little girl who had tried in 
vain to poise upon the toes of one foot, was told that hands 
of angels were holding her securely. ‘The expression of the 
face at once changed as she felt those invisible hands 
sustaining her, and the body was perfectly poised. Various 
objects of thought may be put before the mind so that the 
body may be directed by it. 

The exercises must be thoughtfully and faithfully practiced 
if the highest results are attained. The stoop is overcome 
by thinking the ideal position—weight on the balls of the 
feet, chest well forward and elevated, crown of the head very 
high, the whole physical being expressive of radiant man- 
hood or womanhood —no less than by practicing the exercise 
for that purpose. You will notice that when the crown of 
the head is very high the chin is lowered somewhat, while 
the center of the upper part of the chest rises toward the 
chin. Lift the crown ofthe head to “the very stars,” allowing 
the mind to be lifted upward at the same time. 

—Alice Beckman in The Inland Educator 


The Morning-Glory 


Up it sprang from the soft dark earth 
The morning-glory vine; 

Higher and higher, brave and green, 
With many a twist and twine, 

Bird and butterfly wheeled to see, 
And children stopped, a-row, 

To point with rosy fingers sweet, 
And watch the blossoms grow. 


Purple and crimson, white and blue, 
Out from the lightsome green, 

They swing and rustle, the dainty bells, 
Their sheltering leaves between, 

Low by the grass and high by the roof, 
And beautiful all the way ; 

‘* And the prettiest flowers grow highest up,” 

The children wisely say.— Sel. 
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A. Recipe for Teaching Reading 
An Experience — 
May R. ATWATER 


NCE upon a time there was a normal graduate who 
QO found herself in charge of a first primary room. 
“Reading is the important thing in your grade, 
Miss B.; devote most of your time to it,” said her principal. 
So the normal graduate looked up her note-book on that 
subject. She had many note-books, each labelled ; — as 
History, Physiology, Number, Reading, Literature, Geog- 
raphy, Botany, etc. In these note-books lay her stronghold. 

Opening the book on Reading, she found this advice : 

“Teach by the word and sentence method, using objects 
as far as possible. ‘The child’s interest lies in his toys and 
pets. Utilize that interest.” 

Then came a carefully selected list of words, including a 
small menagerie of animals whose names consist of one 
syllable. 

After spending five months on this list, if she and the 
children still survived, they were to “make the transition” 
from script to print. 

While bravely struggling to keep the children’s interest 
alive on this “ milk for babes,” she was summoned to listen 
to one of the educational Solons of the land. 

“The word method is all wrong,” said he. “It is a relic 
of the dark ages, a Chinese method. ‘The child will be gray 
before he can have memorized enough words to allow of 
thoughtful reading. What power over words does it give 
him? The phonic method is the only logical way of teach- 
ing Reading. It helps the child to help himself. It gives 
him the key by which he may unlock the treasures of the 
printed page.” 

Thus spake the Professor, and fired with his zeal Miss B. 
hastened back to her school. For a few weeks phonics 
reigned supreme. But ere the children had mastered ¢ 
hard and / soft, and the eight sounds of a, a visitor from a 
neighboring state entered her room. 

“Teaching by phonics?” he exclaimed. “Is this the 
nineteenth century or is it not? I thought that method had 
vanished with my chiidhood’s days. It is mechanical, 
unnatural and lifeless. ‘The English language is not adapted 
to it. How can you teach cough, enough, bough, by any rule 
of pronunciation, and in what family do you place gave and 
have? ‘Take my advice. Drop this preliminary work, and 
let the children learn to read dy reading. Have all your 
reading follow your work in science. Animal and plant life 
appeal very strongly to a child’s interest. Have caged birds 
in your school room, crickets in boxes, hens in coops, and 
bees and hornets under glass. Take the expression of the 
child’s thought for the reading lesson. Ability to recognize 
the written form of his own statement will soon be followed 
by ability to gain the thought of others from the written 
work.” 

Miss B. drew a long sigh, and mene her numerous phonic 
charts away in the closet. 

But the Natural History reading never materialized. Dur- 
ing the first week grass-hoppers hopped till only legs 
remained in tiny fingers, and bees exhausted themselves in 
vain efforts to force their way through the glassy prison 
wall. When a glorious black and gold butterfly was brought 
in with one wing broken, the crisis was reached. 

“You are teaching these children to be callous and indiff- 
erent to the suffering of animals,” said her principal. ‘To 
accustom children to the idea of imprisoning living things 
for their own gratification or amusement is all wrong. 
Freedom is the birthright of every creature. You will do 
more good by installing that thought in their minds than by 
guiding a dozen observation lessons on legless grass-hoppers 
and wingless butterflies.” 

Poor Miss B.! As she meekly turned away, there floated 
through her mind the classic couplet, — 


“ Of all sad words of tongue or pen 
The saddest are these, ‘ I’m squelched again.’ ” 


Later the principal brought her a small book, and in it 
she read : 


“The reading which appeals most strongly to the young child is that 
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which deals with the relations between people. This is, no doubt, the 
reason why the fairy tale and the myth excite his first, his last, -his eternal 
interest, since that class of reading depicts so strongly, so picturesquely, 
so humanly, the relation of one living being to another.” 


That evenihg, while looking through an educational paper 
for advertisements of myth and fairy tale books, her atten- 
tion was caught by an article headed “ Literature for Babies.” 
Just what she wanted. Hoping to find helpful suggestions 
on the line of work she was about to follow, she read : 


“*The children like the myths.’ O yes! But I find they like them in 
proportion as they are startling and thrilling. The child’s imagination 
grows in advance of the stories themselves, and demands far more 
murders and more horrors than even the myths themselves can furnish.” 


In despair she put away the paper, and sought relief from 
her puzzled thoughts in sleep. But there was no rest for 
her even in dreams. She seemed possessed of a great desire 
to make an educational soup. From country to country she 
traveled, seeking the recipe, but no one could give it to 
her. At last she found herself at the foot of Mount 
Parnassus, seeking the Delphic Oracle. Up the mountain 
side she toiled, till the cavern was reached. Eagerly she 
questioned the Oracle, and this was the reply : 

“ Why hast thou not sought me before, O foolish one, for 
I am the Goddess of Common Sense. Unquestioningly 
hast thou followed every wind that blew, never once asking 
my counsel. Now wouldst thou know how to make the 
broth which shall nourish and educate the nation? Listen. 
Into the largest pot thou canst obtain, put twenty-five parts 
of love for, and sympathy with, little children, and fifteen 
parts each of literature, plant life, animal life, chemistry, 
and natural phenomena. Mix thoroughly with phonics, salt 
with good judgment, spice with fun. Let it simmer slowly, 
adding each day a flavor of careful preparation. In all thy 
work forget not to consult the Goddess of Common Sense.” 

The Oracle ceased, the dreamer awoke, but the thoughts 
remained. 


Golden-Rod’s Dream. 


(For third grade) 


Fast asleep lay little Golden-rod in the big meadow, with 
the sunbeams dancing all about her ; for it was Summer time 
and very drowsy kind of weather. If you had passed close 
to her you may not have known her, for her bright yellow 
dress was packed away carefully for the cool Autumn days, 
and she looked very strange indeed in her plain Summer 
dress of green—a queer shade of gown for Golden-rod to 
wear, was it not? 

The bees and insects were humming so loudly, close beside 
her, that after a time she dreamed that the noise which they 
made was the sound of the great ocean breaking on the sand, 
and that she was being carried out to sea on the top of one 
of the high waves. She was not a bit afraid, however, for 
she had often longed to see a little more of the big world in 
which she lived, and the great wave proved to be a very safe 
kind of boat. After carrying her far out where she could 
see nothing for a long time but water, the wave ship landed 
her safely one bright day in a strange country on the other 
side of the ocean. 

“‘ Now,” said Golden-rod to herself, “ I can see the world ;” 
and she started off on her travels. After visiting a number 
of places and seeing a great many strange things, she found 
herself one morning in a large room hung with beautiful 
banners of silk and satin —blue, red, yellow, and other lovely 
colors. Each was embroidered with a different kind of 
flower, so daintily worked that Golden-rod thought the mid- 
summer fairies must have picked the blossoms and placed 
them there with their own tiny fingers; for they looked so 
very real she was tempted to touch them. As she watched 
them in wonder she suddenly heard a great rustling of the 
silk, and then all of the flowers stepped out of their places 
on the banners and arranged themselves in a large bouquet 
on the table ! 

Golden-rod was so astonished that she entirely forgot her 
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manners, and failed to return the friendly bows and smiles 
of the flowers. 

One of them, a beautiful Rose, was the first to speak : 
“J,” she said, introducing herself,“ am the Rose of England. 
We are all flowers of great nations. and people paint’ our 
pictures on beautiful banners because they love us so dearly. 
When a new flower visits us from a strange country we are 
allowed to step out to bid her welcome.”’ Here all the 
flowers bowed again to Golden-rod, and this time she 
-remembered her manners, and bowed and smiled in return. 

“Kings and queens have loved me for hundreds of years,” 
continued the beautiful Rose, drawing herself up proudly ; 
“and once, very long ago, when 
there was a great war in England, 
the people called it the ‘ Wars of the 
Roses,’ because the prince who wore 
a white rose was angry with the 
prince who wore a red rose.” 

“ How nice, to be loved by so 
many great people,” thought Gol- 
den-rod. Then, as she looked at 
the next speaker, she wondered 
why anyone should love such a 
plain little green leaf, which looked 
very much like the common clover 
growing wild in the meadow at 
home; but she was such a kind, 
polite little flower that she did not 
speak her thought aloud. 

Perhaps the little leaf knew how 
very plain she looked beside the 
beautiful Rose, for she introduced 
herself by saying : “ I am the Sham- 
rock of Ireland— only a simple 
green leaf with three little leaflets, 
as you see ; but all the people, even 
the little children, love me so well 
that I would not change places 
even with the Rose. They say that 
a great saint first showed me to the 
people of Ireland, and so they have 
loved me_ ever since.” When 
Golden-rod heard the sweet voice, 
so full of brightness, she no longer 
wondered why people loved her. 

“My name is Thistle,” said a 
tall, prickly flower on the other 
side of Shamrock. “If you touch 
me you will feel my long needles, 
which many, many years ago 
helped the people of Scotland to 
win a great battle. This is one 
and like to see me growing all 





reason they love me, 
over their dear land.”’ 

“T,”’ said a beautiful flower very unlike the Thistle, “am 
the Fleur de Lis of fair France. Great kings have worn me 
on their robes and painted me on their banners for hundreds 
of years. They say that the good King Louis loved me so 
well that the people called me by his name, ‘ Flower of 
Louis.’”’ 

“ How brave and great these flowers must be,” thought 
Golden-rod, as the beautiful Fleur de Lis stepped back into 
its place ; then she looked at the sweet blue blossom which 
seemed about to speak, and wondered what its name might 
be. 

“My name is the Corn flower of the dear land of 
Germany,” said the simple blue flower, as if in answer to 
her thought. “I grow all over the fields and meadows, and 
even the great Emperor likes to wear me in his buttonhole. 
But I think I am happiest when the little children make me 
into wreaths to crown their bright heads. I hold the color 
of the skies, and you ofthe sunshine ; so we need not wonder 
if the children love us. Perhaps some day you, too, may be 
given a place on a beautiful banner. Love all, bloom for all, 
and you will be loved by all.” 

When the sweet blossom had finished speaking there was 
a great rustling of the silken banners, as though they had 
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grown tired of waiting so long unnoticed against the wall ; 
and before any of the other flowers had time to speak, the 
beautiful bouquet disappeared, and each flower returned to 
its own banner as before. 

Golden-rod rubbed her eyes in astonishment to find out 
if she were dreaming ; and when she opened them again, she 
saw Only the wide meadow where she had fallen asleep in 
the sunshine. The days were no longer warm, and the cool 
breeze rocking the trees overhead sounded like the rustling 
of the silk banners which had roused her from her dream. 
Then she thought of what the sweet Corn flower had said: 
“ Love all, bloom for all ;’’ so she put aside her plain dress 
of green and shook out her bright yellow gown, that all of 
her family might see that it was time for them to “ bloom 
for all” in their own great land— America. 

Catharine R. Watkins in “ Child-Garden” 


Seat Occupation 


Second Year 
(Continued from June number) 


K. L. B. 


OR the second and third years, the cards may con- 
F form to the models outlined, with more elaborate 
pictures and requiring fuller and more exacting written 
work. It will be easy and delightful here, to correlate the 
sets with the nature, literature or history work. 

A dainty calendar of child-figures suggested a description 
of the months. Another illustrated the flower-life of each 
month, still another children’s sports. We can imagine sets 
of bird and other animal-life, the “Seven Little Sisters,” 
“ Columbus,” “ Hiawatha,” “‘ Washington,” “The Pilgrims.” 


Photographs 


Every teacher should aim to increase her store of 
photographs as well as other illustrations. The unmounted 
ones may be had from fifteen to fifty cents, and if two 
or three are added every month the collection will grow 
steadily and expense hardly be felt. Every school needs its 
collection of ‘‘ Madonnas,”’ its child-figures from Reynolds, 
Gainsborough and Van Dyck, its animals from Landseer, 
Rosa Bonheur and Schreyer, its views of mountain, glacier, 


lake and stream, its cathedrals and abbeys. William 
Hamilton Gibson’s illustrations cut from Harper's and 
mounted on drawing paper are very helpful. His pic- 


tures are so full of acHon. You can see his clovers rock 
in the breezes, and can almost Aear his bees drone. 


Scrap Books 


Scrap books carefully planned may be made very helpful. 
(Note the proviso — “ carefully planned.’’) 

This is rendered peculiarly easy for the teacher, from the 
fact that the leading magazines and papers are given nowa- 
days to illustrating in series. 

One scrap book in our possession contains views from 
“Waterloo” from Zhe Cosmopolitan, another “ Ottawa,” 
and its environs. We will mention still others, and how 
they related to the work in hand. 

While engaged in some general lessons on the Indians, we 
came across some views of the Zuni, Pueblos also the 
Mission Stations of California in the days of Padre Junipero 
Seud. This gave just the help needed in showing certain 
types of Indian life. 

For other lessons we mounted views of cotton raising, 
orange and rice culture. 

To help impress the Greek stories, all the views relating 
to them that came in our way were laid aside as well as 
outlines of vase-forms, statues, coins, etc. 

“Gemila” in “Seven Little Sisters’’ was made more 
vivid by views of Sahara, the Pyramids the Sphynx and 
the Nile. In the same way “ Agoonack’s” charm was 
heightened by pictures of Arctic life. 

If these pictuges are intended for third year pupils 
they may be mounted on card board or drawing paper 
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and tied in one corner by a ribbon that can be readily 
slipped from the punch-hole, if the views are to be 
passed about in the class. 

If these views are for younger pupils to have at their 
desks, perhaps the scrap book form is better. 


Cards for Drill-Work 


Every teacher realizes that with bright-winged Inspira- 
tion goes a soberly clad little body that may be called 
“Drill.” In spite of the former, we have so much to 
do with the latter, that the problem presses how to prevent 
life from becoming a tremendous grind. 

Certain plain, often unattractive things must be done. 
How shall we best accomplish the drtidgery? Let us 
mention some of these must-be’s. 


Name-Cards 


In the first year, every child should have his name 
written in the teacher’s best script on ruled catds, to be 
patiently practised over and over. 

Later, another card must be prepared, not only con- 
taining name but age. Before the end of the year a 
third is in order, adding the grade. 


Figure-Cards 


He should as well, possess a card containing the 
numerals, the beginning-point of each indicated by red 
ink. This card, however, is best given after practice in- 
dicated in Miss Frances W. Potter’s charming article in 
Feb. ’95 number of Primary Epucation. This recom- 
mended, first, the tracing with lentils of figures made in 
large size on pasteboard cards; second, forming the 
figures by lentils in colossal proportions on the desk ; 
third, drill with pencils in the air; fourth, figure-work on 
unruled paper and lastly on the ruled paper. 

Number sewing cards with the youngest will afford a 
variety in this work with figures, provided the sewing 
starts in the right place and progresses in correspondence 
with the correct making of the figures. In addition to the 
cards already mentioned, others are equally useful. 

The child must become familiar with the name of his 
town and school, and the days of the week as well. The 
months of the year may be included also. 

Such work easily becomes drudgery, yet can be saved 
to pleasure and living interest through a little ingenuity 
on the the teacher’s part. 

Suppose the little card-slips for the days of the week be 
decorated with some object that the day suggests ! 

Monday, a washtub. 

Tuesday, a flatiron. 

Wednesday, a pair of scissors. 

Thursday, a tea-cup for mamma’s “ At Home.” 

Friday, a broom. 

Saturday, a rolling-pin. 

Sunday, a prayer or hymn book. 

The objects may be drawn, or cut from paper and pasted. 


* Thistledown 


From the cool mead in shifting shadow thrown 
Its winsome pinions drift adown the dale, 
Over the stream, and through its pearly veil 

Under the sombre hemlock, ivy grown, 

By crannied nooks where happy insects drone; 
Light as a moonbeam on a dreamy gale, 

It eddies onward like the faintest trail 
Of a thin cloudlet through dim distance blown ; 
Fine as the finest floss of Samarcand ; 

Soft as the kiss of twilight on the world; 

While ‘it is twisting through the pensive gloom, 

It seems, some viewless sprite with nimble hand 
Spins it with lightest, airiest sun-gold 

To a bright fabric on the west wind’s loom. 


—Harper’s Weekly 
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Prctibiais in Number 


If you cut an apple into sixths, how many pieces will you 
have? 

I want to buy 3 quarts of milk in pint bottles ; how many 
bottles will it take? 

John saved all his pennies last week, and when he counted 
them found he had 6 ; he saved 2 for Sunday-school, put 2 
in his bank, and spent the rest for a top. What did the top 
cost ? 

How much more is a half gallon than 3 pints? 

Mrs. Fowler cut off a foot from 2 yards of tape; how 
much was left? 

How many sixths in $ of an apple? 

If I eat 4 of an orange, what part will be left? 





Ross had 8 sticks of lemon candy, but he gave 4 to Tom, 
and ate } stick ; how many sticks had he left? 

What will 1 lead pencil cost if I can buy 4 for 8 cents? 

Lutie is picking cherries for his mother, and his pail holds 
just a pint. His mother wants 3 quarts: how many times 
must he fill his pail? 

Tom had 9 rabbits, but he gave them to his cousins who 
lived in the country, giving 3 to each ; to how many cousins 
did he give them? 

How many sides has a square? 
angle? 
triangle? 

Max had 9 bananas. He gave his mother 3 of them and 
ate 4 of one; how many had he left? 


If I cut a yard of ribbon into ninths, how many pieces 
will I have? 

If my little sister Bessie was 1 foot taller, she would be 
just a yard high; how many feet high is she? 

Willie’s grandmother lives 9 miles from his home, and he 
thought it would be fine fun to surprise her by walking 
there ; so one fine morning he started, but after walking 4 
of the way found it was too much for him, and went home 
again ; how far did he walk? 

Three, three, and a third of three are how many? 

Mr. Watt had a gallon of cider, and put it in pint bottles ; 
how many bottles did he use? 

If 3 men can build a wall in 3 days, how long will it take’ 
1 man to build it? 


How many has a tri- 
How many more sides has a square than a 








Mr. Ryan works for $2 a day. It took him a day and a 
half to lay some sod in our front yard ; how much must we 
pay him? 

The fare in the streét cars is 5 cents for grown people 
and 3 cents for children ; how much did little Katie and her 
mother have to pay to ride down town? 

How many wheels have 5 bicycles? 

Harry walked 2 miles to-day, and 3 times as far yester- 
day ; how many miles has he walked in the 2 days? 

If I send you to the post-office with a dime, to buy 3 
postal cards, how much change will you bring me? 

Willie’s uncle gave his brother Tom a pony when he was 
10 years old, and told Willie he would give him one, too, on 
his tenth birthday. If he is 6 years old now, how long will 
he have to wait for his pony? 





Allie had a great many blossoms on his apple-tree, but in 
the fall found there were only 7 apples on the tree. He 
had promised his brother that he should have half; how 
many would he give him? 

Our brown cow gives a gallon of milk every morning, and 
the black one 1 quart less; how many quarts do they both 
give? 

I sent Mills to the post-office with money to buy me 2 
two-cent stamps and a postal card, and gave him 1 cent for 
himself ; how much money did I give him? 

We have a hen that stole her nest and brought off 5 little 
yellow chicks ; but when we found the nest, there were 3 
eggs in it that did not hatch; how many eggs had she at 
first ? 

Baby May had a party in the hammock, and she invited 
the cat and her three kittens, her doll and little Rosie who 
lives next door; how many did she invite? 
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Aquarium. Tuft Stone in center. 
Japeusee double tail fish. Rooting Sagitaria, Snails. 


Cabomba on right. Gold fish. Shiners. 


Fancy flower pot. 


An Aquarium 


Its Use and Care 
ELLA Jacoss Philadelphia 


“ A thing of beauty is a joy forever.” 


HE dreary, desolate school-room is now a thing of the 
7 past, as every effort is being made to decorate it and 

make it beautiful and attractive to the children who 
spend much of their lives in school, at an age when they 
are most impressionable. 

Hand in hand with this change has come the introduc- 
tion of Nature Studies into the regular school curriculum. 
Children are taught to look up through Nature to Nature’s 
God.” The teaching of facts, dry hard facts, has given 
place to live, earnest work. Children are shown animals 
and plants, and led to observe and study them. 

It is comparatively an easy matter to bring plants into 
the school-room, both for use and ornament. But when we 
begin to study animal life it is a more difficult matter. It is 
not feasible to bring live animals, for any length of time 
into the class-room, although birds and rabbits have been 
kept as pets, but there are serious objections to this prac- 
tice, as a caged bird is a rather pathetic sight, and a rabbit 
kept captive in a small box, is not any better. 

One of the most beautiful, useful, and practical ornaments 
for the school-room is an aquarium. 

It is inexpensive after the first outlay of a few dollars, and 
requires little care or attention. It has the advantage of 
being clean and attractive, the fish are seen in their natural 
environment; they do not appear like cage captives, but 











Sagitaria — showing manner of rooting 


dart hither and thither gracefully and joyously. They are 
fascinating little creatures to watch, and you can amuse 
yourself for hours watching their lovely movements. Feed- 
ing the fish is a great source of pleasure to the children, 
and it teaches them kindness to dumb animals. 

A few simple directions in the care of an aquarium may 
enable some teachers to meet with more success in man- 
aging their pets. 

In selecting an aquarium be sure that the vessel is as 
large or larger at the top than at the base; when smaller 
there is not enough surface of water exposed to the air for 
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purposes of oxygenation. An oblong aquarium, with its 
sides of glass cemented into a frame is the ideal article, but 
the plain glass cylindrical ones, which are much less expen 
sive will prove equally satisfactory. 

Place a layer of small white pebbles (such as are used 
for planting Chinese lilies) in the bottom of the aquarium ; 
it is not advisable to put sand in a small one. Place a 
piece of tuft stone, or a stone arch next. Never use 
terra cotta castles, they are both inartistic and inappropri- 
ate, and fish are sometimes caught and killed in the small 
openings. Small fancy flower pots are sometimes used ; it 
is desirable to have something that will throw a shadow into 
the aquarium, and give the fish a place for rest and privacy. 

Next take a couple of kinds of aquatic plants, and 
fasten them in under the pebbles. Some aquatic plants 
grow without roots. The Cabomba, which is largely used in 
aquariums belongs to this class; it buds from the ends and 
grows beautifully. For a rooted plant take a piece of 
Sagitaria. This grows by runners, and will send its little 
rootlets down and across the aquarium; when this occurs 
some of the new plants can be cut off occasionally, as it 
often grows too rapidly and fills up too much space. 

Do not place sea shells in a fresh water aquarium, as they 
are not good for the fish. 





Cabomba — Luxurious Aquatic plant 


Now fill the aquarium with clear, cold water, up to within 
an inch at the top. Have a plate of glass made to fit the 
top of the vessel. Let it stand for several days to allow the 
water to settle and the plants to root, before you put in 
any fish. 

When you are ready to stock your aquarium, be careful 
not to get too many fish at a time. A gallon of water to a 
four-inch fish is usually allowed, but you can manage with 
less. Select a pair of healthy gold fish (carp) and a few 
little brown shiners, and place them in the water ; get also a 
few snails and muscles, these act as scavengers and keep the 
tank clean, and they also furnish some food for the fish. 

Do not keep tadpoles with your gold fish ; they may seem 
to agree for weeks or even months, but some day you will 
find there has been a battle royal, with disastrous and fatal 
effects to some of your pets. 

As the evolution from tadpole to frog is of great interest, 
it is advisable in the spring to have a separate bowl, and 
put the frog spawn or baby tadpole into this, and let the 
children watch them gradually change into full-fledged 
frogs. 

Do not change the water in your aquarium ; it is unneces- 
sary, unless a fish dies and the water becomes cloudy or 
smells bad, when it will be necessary to clean out the whole 
thing, wash your pebbles and reset your plants, but as this is 
a troublesome task, and interferes with the plants, only do 
it in case of emergency. A proper aquarium in which the 
animal and plant life is properly balanced, has the water 
sufficiently aérated by the plants. You can see this by 
noticing the tiny air bubbles that constantly form along the 








stems of the plant as they breathe out the oxygen which is 
necessary for the life of the fish. The fish in their turn 
breathe in the oxygen, and send off the carbonic acid gas, 
which is essential to promote vegetable life, and thus they 
help each other. 

These are a few simple precautions to be taken for the 
health and care of the fish. 

If the fish gasp and come up to the surface of the water, 
it shows that there is a lack of oxygen init. In such cases 
take a cup or little dipper and dip up the water, then pour 
it from some little height back into the aquarium again ; this 
will aérate it quickly. About once a week put in a cupful 
of fresh water to make up for the loss by evaporation. 
Never put cold water into the aquarium ; let it stand a couple 
of hours to become the same temperature as the water in 
the aquarium. 

If a fish swims feebly, and its fins are partly closed in- 
stead of being erect and open, it is sick. Take it up care- 
fully in a shallow dip net, which you can easily make with a 
reed and a piece of cheese-cloth ; place the fish in a separate 
bowl, into which you have put a tablespoonful of salt and a 
quart of water (not too cold). Let the fish remain in this 
salt bath about twenty seconds, then take it out. 





Sick fish. Dotted lines show natural position of tail and fins 


If possible, have a second smaller aquarium, or even bowl, 
to use as a hospital, and isolating ward. When a fish is 
sick separate it from the others. A fish suffering as I have 
described is troubled with parasites, and one such sick fish 
can affect a whole aquarium. A fish can generally be cured 
in a week by giving it three salt baths a day. 

Authorities differ regarding the matter of feeding fish, and 
when there are plenty of plants and snails in the aquarium, 
it can be left without any attention for a couple of weeks, 
but as it is a pleasure to tame them by feeding, I would 
suggest feeding them regularly twice a week. Give them 
the wafer fish food, by bréaking it into bits on the surface 
of the water or by holding it between your fingers, and let 
the fish come for it. A piece of wafer an inch square is 
enough for two fish for a meal, Once a week scrape a 
small bit of meat then press it together and tie it by a 
thread and suspend it in the aquarium. The fish consider 
this a great delicacy and relish it exceedingly. (Watch the 
meat and when each fish has had a few nibbles at it, remove 
it before it decomposes.) Do not overfeed your fish nor 
allow any bits of wafer or meat to drop to the bottom of 
the water. 





Shallow Dip Net 


You can cleanse your aquarium of refuse matter with an 
ordinary glass tube. Place your finger over the tube at the 
top end. Put the other end of the tube into the aquarium 
just over the particle you wish to remove, then withdraw 
your finger from the top, and the tube acting as a syphon 
will draw up the water and the offending particle with it. 
Then place the finger over the tube again, withdraw it, and 
empty it ready for use again. 

You can keep your aquarium covered all day and night ; 
it prevents dust from entering, keeps out heater gas in 
winter, and preserves the water at an even temperature. 
Do not fear that the fish will not get enough air, for as I 
have said before the plants will throw off enough oxygen for 
them. 
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In summer the water sometimes becomes greenish ; this 
shows that there is too much direct sunlight on the aqua- 
rium. Place a screen of dark colored paper in front of the 
window or on one side of your aquarium. In winter the 
fish will stay near the bottom of the water; sometimes the 
top will freeze, but if it is allowed to thaw gradually your 
fish will not suffer; they can stand cold, but not much 
draught. 

If the above suggestions are observed, you will find that 
your aquarium will succeed, and prove instructive and 
entertaining to yourself and your pupils. 


- Development of Muscular Control 


For some time, perhaps weeks (depending upon age) 
before being allowed to take pen or pencil, the children 
should have daily drills in arm hand and finger calesthenics 
(note the order.) These exercises can be readily devised 
by any resourceful teacher. One movement may be given 
here. The finger tips of each hand are placed together, and 
extended as far as convenient, then closed. This motion 
should be quite rapidly repeated while the teacher counts 
for time. ‘The effort required on the part of the children to 
keep the finger tips together while these movements are 
being executed will prove an excellent discipline for devel- 
oping the power of attention, and the exercise of the 
fingers and hands will be very efficient in helping to secure 
control of these members. I usually begin this work with 
the following movements: Children standing, arms at side. 
Close hands tightly and open widely, alternately, on teach- 
er’s count to about six. Arms straight out in front, repeat ; 
arms straight above head, repeat; arms down. This is a 
simple motion which the youngest children can readily 
perform, but care should be taken that their strength is not 
exhausted, as it is very tiresome at first. Following this a 
drill at the desk should be given, one of the best being the 
placing of the tips of all the fingers about half extended 
upon the desk, and raising and dropping each finger in turn 
as the teacher counts. These two are sufficient for one 
time.— James Clell Witter in “Art Education” 


Animal Workers 


What animal is a great spinner? 
The spider. 
Which one can make paper? 
The wasp. : 
Which one is an excellent mason? 
The beaver. 
What animal can sew well? 
The tailor-bird. 
Which one can saw logs as well as a carpenter? 
The beaver. 
Which one is a clever fisherman? 
The fishing-hawk. 
Which one weaves a silken cradle? 
The silk-worm. 
Which one is a good wax-maker? 
The bee. 
Which one is a famous digger? 
The mole. 
What animal drills holes finely? 
The woodpecker. 
Which is the noisy chatterbox? 
The parrot. 
Which one is a swift messenger? 
The carrier-dove. 
Which one is a thorough street-cleaner? 
The jackal. 
What animal is a wonderful wood carrier? 


The elephant. — What and Why 
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Description of the Relative Positions of 
Silhouettes of Parts of the Same Thing 


A quadrilled background is prepared, in front of which, 
and as near to it as may be, the teacher’s desk, or, what 
is better, a common table, is placed, on which the 
object to be described is laid, as the chair in the cut. The 
class is instructed to draw the silhouettes of the different 
parts of some portion of the given object as the edges of 
the seat, the parts of the back, or the legs of a chair. 

While the class attempts to draw what is required, the 
teacher observes them with a view to discovering any cases 
of doubt or misunderstanding. Finding any such cases, the 
teacher, taking the pencil of the pupil to be helped, repro- 
duces that part of the quadrilled background that the part 
of the object to be described either wholly or partially 
hides from that point of view. Then by calling the pupil’s 
attention to the position of the silhouettes of the corners 
or other salient points of the object on the background, he 
instantly sees that by locating points in a corresponding 
part of the reproduced background on his paper, and, join- 
ing the proper points by lines, the lines so drawn satisfy the 
requirements of the problem. This, however, is not all that 
it does. For, proceeding in the manner just described, the 
pupil is not only brought to see and understand how the 
solution of any particular problem should have been ap- 
proached, but, just in proportion as this is clear to him, he 
will realize that all problems in drawing must be approached 
in the same spirit of description or with a view to showing 
the silhouettes of the several parts of the given object 
in their proper relations. ‘Then, and not till then, will he 
be intelligent, because it is only then that it is possible that 
he shall think about the right thing while drawing, and 
effectively direct his efforts. Experience has proved that 
no object is so complicated that the description of any one 
of its parts may not be studied separately and that such 
separation operates most economically. It has been shown 
also that, for the purposes of developing correct and effect- 
ive understanding, there can be no better object for study 
than a common chair. It has been further shown that no 
sooner does the pupil come to an understanding of the use 
of the background and the certain accuracy of the drawing 
when it is made with the aid of the reproduced background 
than he immediately becomes ambitious to be independent 
of it and to rely wholly on his unaided judgment. Used as 
has been explained, the prepared background becomes 
something more than a mere tool in the manufacture of im- 
mediate results. It is even more than a most convenient 
and effective means of correction, as well as a most helpful 
agent in the development of right understanding and the 
maintenance of that kind of doubt that insures intelligent 
inquiry and premeditation of plan. It is a medium of 
thought transmission that guarantees its complete an 
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natural application to exactly the right point 
and purpose. It is to the thought what 
wire is to electricity and the pipe is to steam. 
—Annual Report of Cleveland Public Schools 


Books as Assistants. in Discipline 
C. B. A. 


When I began work, three years ago, in 
first and second primary schools, I resolved to 
avoid talking very much about “wrong doing” 
and to commend good work wherever I 
ound it. 

By commendation I do not mean flattery, but 
the word of honest praise that I believe is the 
honest due of all honest pupils. 

I do not claim that I have always been able 
to keep this resolve unbroken, but I have had 
it for my aim. One of my aids in the work is 
our little library. I have some of the little 
five-cent books issued by the Educational 
Publishing Co., and these, with some others, I told the 
second grade I would distribute among those who had done 
faithful work through the day. They are allowed to take 
them home and keep them two days in succession. 

Nearly always the children do the reading, but at times 
the parents lend their aid and the younger children of the 
family profit by the reading. 

Since I have adopted this plan there have been but few 
children who have gone home at night without a book and 
when the books are returned it is invariably with some such 
remark as, “Oh, Miss H — I thought the story was so nice. 
Mamma wants to know if I may have it again some time.” 

The first grade have not yet enjoyed this treat, but I have 
some stories printed on single cards that I shall soon begin 
to use in the same manner with them. 


Summer's Going 


Leaves are shrinking on the trees 
Where the nests are hidden, 
There’s a hush among the bees, 
As to roam forbidden, 
There’s the silk of cora that shows 
Faded tangles blowing, 
So that everybody knows, 
Darling Summer's going. 


There’s the mist that haunts the night 
Into morning sailing ; 

Leaving filmy webs of light 
On the grasses trailing ; 

There's the flerce, red sun that glows, 
Through the vapor showing, 

So that overybody knows, 
Darling Summer’s going. 


There are insect’s wings that gleam, 
Locusts shrilly calling ; 
There are silences that seem 
Into sadness falling ; 
There is not another rose 
But the sweet-brier blowing ; 
So that everybody knows, 
Darling Summer’s going. 
— Mrs. L. C. Whiton 
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Three Things 
In beginning the new year there are three things to be 


watched lest they become fixed habits. First, nagging. In 
a recent visit to a primary room of youngest children I was 
particularly struck with the absence of all nagging by the 
teacher. A little boy began to hum in an absent-minded 
way. ‘Who has to hum?” asked the teacher in a pleasant, 
half-chiding way. The boy looked up smilingly and stopped 
humming, which was all the teacher was after. Wasn’t that 
better than to say, “Stop humming! If I catch you hum- 
ming again, I’ll punish you.” ‘The nerves of both children 
and teacher are saved and it is a good thing to save nerves 
and friction when you can. Again'in the same room a girl 
was playing with her shoe-buttons during a recitation. 
“Who is’nt helping?” asked the same teacher. The little 
girl was all attention in a moment, and had not been 
smoothed the wrong way. ‘The absence of nagging in that 
room was a blessed relief to the visitor, to the children, and 
to the teacher as well. See how often you can forget to say 
Don't this year. 

Heavy, shuffiing walking by the children. It is astonish- 
ing how much of this shambling motion is permitted in the 
school-room by teachers who never seem to mind it or 
know it. Little children, particularly boys, often bring this 
habit to school in an aggravated form. It is as if the home 
people had never even noticed it or attempted to correct it. 
Begin the very first day to correct this heavy, dragging step. 
Not by saying, “ Don’t walk that way,” but by devising 
some way to get the light, buoyant step. Nota tip-toe— 
that is almost as bad. Children have to arn to handle 
their legs and feet. They are as much in the way as are 
hands sometimes. 

Thick indistinct enunciation is another of this prominent 
trio of evils. It is an exception if children speak clearly 
and distinctly in the school-room. It has been considered 
“cunning ” at home for the babies to talk indistinctly and 
the teachers have it all to undo. Unlearn it genfly, but 
correct it as persistently as you would pull weeds out of a 
garden. Notonce, but every day. They will be sure to 
grow over night. It is just possible that teachers them- 
selves are not the best example in this respect. Nothing 
better to correct this tendency than frequent phonic drill. 


Some New Features 


of work have been planned for this paper for the coming 
year. It was with unusual anticipation that we arranged 
for the series of articles on Number which were to begin in 
this issue. But the illness of the writer of this course will 
delay their appearance for a month or so. But they will 
come and are worth waiting for. The system upon which 
this work is based is new to most teachers and cannot fail 
to be of great intesest. It is in use in a few western cities 
and seems to promise great things for the little ones who 
“take” to it like “ducks to water.” This work will be 
presented by Mr. Joseph C. Hisey, a Kansas City principal 
who owns the copyright. Mr. Hisey will not give this 
primary work in any other educational paper this year. 


The Best Original Short Stories 


that can be found anywhere will continue to appear from 
month to month, 
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A Course of Primary Reading Illustrated 


begins in this number, by Miss Olive M. Long. Miss Long 
has been a successful primary teacher in St. Paul and will 
show us just how she taught reading. Her skill in sketching 
is well known to all our readers and we hope this series of 
first reading lessons will be full of practical suggestions. 


Animal Stories 


In place of the picture page we had last year, there will 
be introduced a series of animal lessons, continuing the 
whole year. ‘These lessons will be fully illustrated with 
simple pictures made on purpose for teachers to copy on 
the blackboard. These pictures will tell the whole life of 
the animal. In addition the lesson will give a full text 
description of the pictures, so that each will explain the 
other. Thus, a teacher who has no time or material to 
ascertain these facts will have them come to her every month 
ready for immediate use. September number contains 
the Sguirre/, October the Beaver, and soon. They will be 
illustrated by Prof. D. R. Augsburg, well known to our 
readers. The text will be written by a graduate of Cook 
County Normal school, who knows how to tell a story. 


True Stories 


will be the title of the series of short biographical sketches 
of prominent men written for eight and ten year olds. It 
will begin with Audubon, telling how he became a great 
Bird man; then Franklin, Benjamin West, etc. These can 


be used by teachers for Reading, History and Language 
Work. 


Natural Phenomena Lessons for Lower 
Grades 


will begin in October by a Philadelphia teacher. These will 
contain simple experiments on air, water, sound, etc., and 
will be fully illustrated. These to be used in- language 
work. 


Froebel’s Occupations 


Houghton & Mifflin (Boston) have issued two books, (a 
third will follow) under the general title “The Republic of 
Childhood.” The first two are “Freebel’s Gifts” and 
** Froebel’s Occupations.” ($1.00 each.) We recommend 
Vol. II.,—the “ Occupations ”—to every first-grade primary 
teacher. It not only contains the theory of all kindergarten 
occupation, but gives minute practical directions as to their 
school-room use. Folding, weaving, cutting, modeling, 
peaswork and many other forms of hand work for the 
youngest children are treated in separate chapters and at 
such length that it will delight the souls of primary teachers 
to get hold of such a book. Furthermore when it is known 
that Kate Douglas Wiggin and Nora A. Smith (her sister) 
have written these books it will be understood at once that 
these occupation discussions and directions are given in a 
most common sense and fascinating way. Find the dollar 
early in the season teachers, to send for this valuable book. 








Double Quick Tiptoeing 


I find a new fashion as I visit primary rooms. The little 
ones are allowed and encouraged to run to the blackboard 
in recitation softly, on tiptoes, for the sake of speed and — 
what else? Has any first or second grade primary teacher 
any “remarks’’ to make about this new departure — for or 
against ? 


Eureka ! 


It is a delightful piece of information to give teachers 
that an ink eraser has been found ¢haterases. Faber’s Steel 
Brush Ink Eraser (25 cents) is thoroughly satisfactory. 
Get it for your desks, and be grateful for somebody’s 
ingenuity. 
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The Right Colors 


N. E. DAILEY 


Little Annie sat with pensive air 
As she stroked her dolly’s silken hair, 
‘“* You must have a new gown, my Dorothy, dear,” 
And she glanced at the silks and laces near. 

‘** But, O dear, the colors do bother me so! 
I really can’t tell which together will go, 
Here are green, yellow, red and blue, 
Purple, orange, and violet, too. 
My teacher has told me which will agree, 
But so many there are, I forget you see. 
If your gown, dolly dear, doesn’t harmonize 
*T will be very poor taste and not at all wise. 
O, I'll tell you Dorothy, what we will do! ” 
And the laughing blue eyes brighter yet grew. 

‘¢ T remember Aunt Lou told me only last night 
That Nature has her colors always just right; 
Now the pansies belong to Nature I know, 
And ’fore I make your gown, Dolly, that’s where we'll go. 
It’s just like a party in the garden each day, 
And the pansies wear dresses so lovely, so gay! 
Now we'll just go and copy the prettiest we find, 
And of the handsomest, dear, you’ll have two of a kind.” 


Block City 


What are you able to build with your blocks? 
Castles and palaces, temples and docks. 

Rain may keep raining, and others go roam, 
But I can be happy and building at home. 


Let the sofa be mountains, the carpet be sea, 
There I’ll establish a city for me ; 

A kirk and a mill, and a palace beside, 

And a harbor as well where my vessels may ride. 


Great is the palace with pillar and wall, 

A sort of a tower on top of it ail ; 

And steps coming down in an orderly way 
To where my toy vessels lay safe in the bay. 


This one is sailing and that one is moored — 
Hark to the song of the sailors on board ; 
And see on the steps of my palace the kings 
Coming and going with presents and things. 


—Robert Louis Stevenson. 


The Scissors 
(Recitation for little girls holding scissors that ‘‘ snip” at the proper time) 


Were a jolly pair of twins, 
And we always work together. 
We are always bright and sharp, 
However dull the weather. 
Whenever little Maidie 
Takes her work-box in her lap, 
We are always up and ready 
With our ‘‘ Snip, snip, snap!” 


CHORUS 


Snip, snip, snap, 

Snip, snip, snap, 

We are always up and ready 
With our “Snip, snip, snap!” 


We cut the pretty patches 
To piece the pretty quilt; 

Each square the next one m*tches, 
Their posies never wilt, 

We trim the edges neatly, 
With never a mishap, 


And what music sounds so sweetly 
As our ‘** Snip, snip, snap?” 


We cut the dolly’s mantle ; 
We shape the dolly’s dress, 

Oh, half the clever things we do 
You'd never, never guess! 

For food or sleep or playtime 
We do not care a rap, 

But are ready, night and daytime, 
With our ‘‘ Snip, snip, snap!” 


CHorvus 


Snip, snip, snap, 

Snip, snip, snap, 

We are ready, night and daytime, 

With our ‘‘ Snip, snip, snap!” 

— Laura E. Richards in April St. Nicholas 


“If a Body Finds a Lesson” 


Tune: “‘ Coming throu’ the Rye” 


If a body finds a lesson 

Rather hard and dry, 

If nobody comes to show him, 
Need a body cry? 

If he’s little time to study 
Should he stop and sigh? 

Ere he says: “I cannot get it,’’ 
Ought he not fo try. 


Little Mr. By-and-By 


Little Mr. By-and-By, 

You will mark him by his cry, 
And the way he loiters when 
Called again and yet again, 
Glum if he must leave his play 
Though all time be holiday. 


Little Mr. By-and-By, 

Eyes cast down and mouth awry ! 
In the mountains of the moon 
He is known as Pretty Soon ; 
And he’s cousin to Don’t Care, 
As no doubt you're well aware. 


Little Mr. By-and-By 

Always has a fretful “ Why?” 
When he’s asked to conie or go, 
Like his sister —- Susan Slow ; 
Hope we'll never — you nor I — 
Be like Mr. By-and-By. 


— Clinton Scollard in “ St. Nicholas” 


How to Cook 


ETHEL E. SLEEPER 


(To be accompanied with appropriate gestures) 


I don’t see why the big folks all 
Need go to cooking school, 

For it’s easy enough to make cake, 
If you make it by this rule: 


First, you must have an apron 
That you're not afraid to hurt, 
For in this recipe we use, 
For flour, sifted dirt. 


Then dig, with an iron spoon, 
A hole in the cool, dark ground, 
And put in dirt and water, 
Stirring it round and round. 


And then a handful of pebbles 
You'd best put into the dough. 

What are these for? In this recipe, 
Pebbles are raisins, you know. 


And when you get it all thick enough, 
You make it into a cake. 
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Then put it on a nice, clean board 
And set it in the sun to bake. 


Dear me! I'd most forgot to say 
You must sprinkle with sugar (or sand), 
And when they’re done, no better cakes 
Will be found in Babyland. 


That’s all. You see to learn to cook 
You don’t need to make a fuss. 

Though Mamma says, when she comes the door : 
“Why, Bessie, child, what a muss!” 


The Humming Bird 


Oh, dainty “ living sunbeam,” 
With gorgeous colors bright, 
Show me your ruby necklace 
And gauzy wings so light ; 
Just pause one little moment 
Before the open door, 
And whisper low the secret 
You found within that flower. 


Oh, happy, loving children, 
I'll tell you why I fly: 

These cups are full of nectar ; 
You'll find it if you try. 

The world’s all light and sweetness, 
And gladness everywhere ; 

So I go humming, humming 
My praises for God’s care. 


— Ellen M. Munsell, in “ Child Garden” 


A Problem 


“T wonder,” said Teddy, one sunny day, 
As he gazed at the meadow, with thoughtful frown, 
“ Why the grass is so pretty and green and bright, 
When it comes from the earth, so dirty and brown !” 
With a look of surprise in her great blue eyes. 
“Why, don’t you know?” cried small Katrine, 
“The sun is yellow, the sky is due, 
And that is the reason the grass is green.” 


— Esther W. Buxton, in “ St. Nicholas” 


Good Morning, Sunshine 


Good morning, Sunshine, warm and bright, 
You bring a lovely day, 

Where do you go when it is night? 
Where can you hide away? 


I think you hide among the trees 
Who shake their leaflets fair ; 

For often in the morning hours 
I’ve seen you peep from there. 


Where’er you hide I’m glad you’re here 
To shine upon our play, 
You are to us a playmate dear, 
So please stay here to-day. 
— Maud L. Betis 


A Cradle Song 


There the drowsy poppies grow, 

There the south winds ever blow, 

There is neither frost nor snow 
In By-lo land. 


Only sweetest songs are heard, 

Never cross or selfish word, 

Every heart by love is stirred 
In By-lo land. 
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~—— Jane Bushnell Dickinson, in “ The Outlook"’ 


‘¢ Good morning, Mrs. Marigold,” 


‘* May I take home some Mary-buds 


‘* Wake up, you little Mary-buds, 


| 


Yonder grows the dreamland tree, 

Full of pleasant dreams for thee, 

Dreams of joy in years to be; ‘ 
O By-lo land! 


Come with me, my little one, 

Good-night to the setting sun ; 

Baby’s happy day is done. 
Now By-lo land ! 


Mary-Buds 


AGNEs S. Cook 


Pretty Mrs. Marigold 
Lived in a garden square, 
And all her little boys and girls, 
The Mary-buds were there. 





A hundred little Mary-buds, 
Sume wrapped in coats of green, 
Some putting on their yellow gowns, 
The prettiest ever seen. 


One day another Mary-bud, 
That walked around like you, 

And had brown eyes and golden hair, 
Came to the garden, too. 
She said with merry cheer, 


To show my mamma dear? ” 





‘* Yes, you may have a very few,” 


Said Mrs. Marigold, 


‘+ But leave the most of them for me, 


For when the weather’s cold, 


And Jack Frost comes and paints us brown 
To show that winter’s near, 

They'll each one plant some little seeds 
For Mary-buds next year.,’ 


So Mary took some blossoms, 
But she let so many stay 

That when the spring comes back again, 
And the good warm sun shall say, 


The ice and snow are gone; 
Come out and see your sister here, 
Your sleeping-time is done.” 


A thousand gladsome Mary-buds 
Will answer to the call, 

And the brown-eyed Mary-bud will be 
The gladdest of them all. 


Dolly’s Pocket 


My dolly is so happy, 
Her eyes are very bright, 

And when there’s no one looking 
She’ll laugh with all her might. 


She’s perfectly ridic’lus, 

I’m sure you'll never guess, 
It’s cause I put a pocket 

In her pretty gingham dress. 





But I’ve told her that a pocket 
Isn’t made for peanut shells, 

And she musn’t get it sticky 
With dates and caramels. 


And if she’s not partic’lar 
To ’member what I say, . 
She’ll find on some bright morning 
Her pockets flown away. 


—Anna M. Pratt 


T’'ll be a little sunbeam true, 
A tiny ray of light, 
And try in all I say and do 
‘To make the world more bright. — Sei. 

















The Story of Melampus 


M, HELEN BECKWITH 


ELAMPUS' house was very beautiful. It was large 
and white with broad piazzas on every side. 

In front of the house was a large oak tree. 
Melampus loved this tree very much, but he was not the 
only one who loved it. 

Many were the little insects that found a home within its 
bark ; many were the birds that perched upon its branches ; 
many were the little breezes that played hide-and-go-seek, 
among the green leaves in the summer time, and among the 
dried and brown ones in the autumn. 

But it is of one home in that tree that I wish to tell you. 
This was a nest but not a nest of birds. Two snakes or 
serpents had built their house there, and very happy they 
were in the care of their young. 

But one day something very sad happened. While 
Melampus was out in the field, two of his servants found 
the nest there, and they killed the father and the mother 
serp2nts. 

Now who would take care of the babies? ‘That was what 
Melampus wondered when he came home, for he had a kind 
heart, and he could not bear that any living thing should 
suffer. So he cared for them himself. Every day he gave 
them food and water until they were full grown, and quite 
able to care for themselves. 

Now the serpents were very grateful for this love, and one 
day when it was very warm,and Melampus was sitting under 
the oak tree they said, “There is our dear friend ; how kind 
he has beentous! Let us do something to repay him.” 
But what could they do? 

The sun grew hotter and hotter until Melampus lay down 
upon the grass under the shade of the cool tree, and fell 
fast asleep. 

“Now is our chance!” said the serpents. They stole 
softly down and licked his ears, and then they went away. 

By and by Melampus awoke, and wha? do you suppose 
had happened to him? 

Why, he could understand the language of all the bees 
- and the birds, the insect and the flowers, and hear even the 
little roots talking to one another when he laid his ear close 
to the ground. 

Oh, how happy Melampus was ! 

He had loved all of the dear little creatures very much 
before, but now it was such fun to be able to hear master 
bull frog tell the little tadpoles just how to swim ; to hear 
the little ants discuss the best ways of planting grain; to 
hear the doves billing and cooing in the dove-cote and to 
know that they were coaxing the little ones to fly. Oh, it 
was great fun, I do assure you ! 

Think how many secre¢s he found out ! 

Why the beans never woudd stay under the ground when 
one planted them, and why the peas a/ways did. 

Why the dog-tooth violets always wore yellow dresses, and 
the Mayflowers pink and white ones. 

Why the snail carried his house upon his back, and the 
earthworm had no house at all, only a hole in the ground. 

Why the owls could see best at night, why kitty had sharp 
claws, and why the bees always built six-sided boxes for 
their honey. 

All the “whys” that little boys and girls are always 
asking about, he found out for himself by keeping his eyes 
and ears open, looking at the things around him, and 
listening to the sounds and voices that he heard. 

He grew to be so learned that people came from far and 
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near to see him, and they called him “ Melampus, the Wise 
One.” 

Sometime after this Melampus went out to spend a day 
in the woods. He wandered far away from his home and 
was captured by some enemies. These men took him 
home with them, and shut him in a room in their castle. 

They were not unkind to him, and they gave him plenty 
of food to eat. “ When his friends find out where he is,” 
they said, “ they will give us a large sum of money if we 
will let him go.” 

Poor Melampus grew pale and sad. He could wander no 
more athong the trees and flowers that he loved, and he 
was very lonely. 

One night he could not sleep from thinking of his home, 
when he heard something talking in the room over his head. 
Very still he kept and what do you suppose he heard? 

Some little wood worms had made their home in the 
beams that supported the roof, and he heard them say, 
“See, this beam is almost eaten through, and this one! 
What a great crash there will be when they fall! They will 
not hold more than twelve hours longer.” 

You may be sure Melampus slept no more that night, but 
anxiously waited for the sunrise. 

When morning came he said to the servant who brought 
in his breakfast, “ Tell your masters I must see them with- 
out delay.” 

They came at once, and Melampus told them what he 
had heard. They laughed at first, but Melampus said so 
very sternly, “ Hurry out of this house for your lives,’’ that 
they left immediately, taking him with them. 

They were scarcely over the threshold of the door before 
the roof fell in with a dreadful crash. 

They were grateful enough to Melampus then! They 
sent him home with beautiful presents and many kind words, 
saying he must be the wisest man that ever lived if he could 
even hear wood worms talk. 


The Willow Tree 


Elsie lived away out in the country. She 
had to walk a whole long mile to reach a house. 
So it happened that Elsie had no little boys 
and girls to play with. 

Indeed, she seldom saw any, except on 
Sunday when her papa took her to the village 
church. 

“ Aren’t you lonesome all the week?” the 
little girls would say to her sometimes. 

“QO, no,” Elsie would say. “ You see I have 
my willow tree!” 

What do you suppose Elsie meant? 

Well, she meant this. In front of her home 
stood a big willow tree. 

It was the very first tree on the farm to turn 
yellowish in the spring. 

Then by and by, when the warm spring days 
came, Elsie could make baskets from the willow 
branches. She had made a nice one for her 
mother’s clothes-pins. 

She could make lovely whistles from the 
willow, too; and sometimes she called her 
father up from the meadow to his dinner with 
these whistles. 

The willow trunk is very low; so Elsie could 
climb it easily, and up in the branches she had 
a little seat where she could sit and read. 
There was a swing, too, on one of the biggest 
boughs; and birds’ nests in the highest ones. 

Do you see now why Elsie was not lonesome 
while she had her willow tree? 
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C. W. BARDEEN & CO., SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


TEACHING IN THREE CONTINENTS. By W. 
Catton Grasby, with introduction by Dr, W.T. 
Harris. 


After making extensive observations of the 
prominent progressive educational questions 
of the day in Australia, America, and Europe, 
the author has collated the summary of his 
conclusions and given it to us in book form. 
The main subjects considered are Public Pro- 
vision for Education, How Work is Tested, 
The New Education (Technical Education, 
Kindergarten and Science Teaching), Teachers 
and Their Training, Supplementary Means for 
Training Teachers (Institutes, Associations, 
etc.), Schools and School-houses, and Organiza- 
tion of Schools. To all who take large views 
of education, and who cannot personally ob- 
serve the scope of its progress in three conti- 
nents this book will furnish a world of needed 
and valuable information. To see ourselves 
as others see us is one of the greatest needs of 
humanity. Thus the cause of education must 
be greatly strengthened by the enlargement of 
vision which a close perusal of this book must 
bring to every reader. 


GINN & COMPANY, BOSTON. 


Grimm's Farry TALES. Part Il. Edited by 
Sara E. Wiltse. Illustrated by Caroline 5S. 
King. , 

The author claims this to be a more refined 
version of the old stories: which have appeared 
again and again from the hands oi the differ- 
ent publishers. She says, “These stories 
appeal especially to the rapidly developing 
moral sense of children through such dramas 
of conscience as “The Woodcutter’s Child ” 
presents; the wonderful prophecy of steam 
and electric power as fore-shadowed in * The 
Six Travelers” has been shorn of its ob- 
jectionable features, and so on through all the 
‘vTales” their best meaning is made clear and 
prominent to the children by the careful 
editing of Miss Wiltse. 


LITTLE NATURE STUDY. 
by Mary E. Burt. 


A revised edition of a "second and third 
reader by the same author. It is free from 
many of the faults which marred the first 
edition and has much more of a common sense 
adaptation to the needs of little children just 
beginning to read, than the first book of 
“Little Nature Studies.” It is made up from 
the essays of John Burroughs and the gulf 
between that author’s finished productions 
and the mental food indispensable for little 
six year olds is not, as at first, wholly impas- 
sable. The new feature of diacritical mark- 
ing, introduced into this edition, will be appre- 
ciated by all teachers who make much of 
phonics in their school work. 


Volume II. Edited 


POTTER & PUTNAM, NEW YORK CITY. 
SYSTEM OF VERTICAL WRITING. 


The publishers of these books claim the 
following: 

They embody the fundamental principles 
accepted by nearly all advocates of vertical 
writing and omit the non-essentials. The sys- 
tem is founded on the round, full-swinging 
hand. Angular writing is avoided. There is 
no attempt at haste and cheapness. The 
copies are engraved on copper, and present a 
beauty, delicacy, and strength not equalled 
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by other systems. The paper is superior to 
that of other books. 
= 9 cents adozen. The first book presents the 
non-extended letters much enlarged for form 


The price is the same, 


study. This book also gives two lines to trace. 
Large hand is given in the first books, which 


hand approaches smaller size in books IV and 


Vv. The books are instructive beyond the 
writing lesson, each copy suggesting some 
topic for the line of study. 


HOUGHTON & MIFFLIN, BOSTON. 


THE REPUBLIC OF CHILDHOOD. 
Douglas Wiggin and Nora A. Smith. 

Vol. I. “ Froebel’s Gifts.” 

Vol. II. “Frebel’s Occupations.” 


The republic of childhood is the kindergar 
ten. The author’s say: “These volumes are 
the result of mutual give and take, of question 
and answer, of effort and experience, of the 
friction of minds against one another, and of 
varied experience with many hundred little 
children of all nationalities and conditions.” 
The firat volume describes the ten gifts sepa- 
rately, and gives the full meaning and use of 
them. The second volume does the same with 
eighteen of the occupations. 

When two women as famous in authorship 
and as familiar with kindergarten principles 
as are Kate Donglas Wiggin and Miss Smith, 
undertake to set forth Frebelian principles on 
a psychologic basis, yet so free from technical 
phrases that mothers and all teachers may 
understand them, success cannot fail to follow. 
The books read like stories, so delightfully 
and enthusiastically are they written. A third 
volume is to follow which is to deal with the 
educational theories of Frebel. The three 
will form a little kindergarten library which 
all teachers would do well to possess. 


By Kate 


MacMILLAN & CO., NEW YORK CITY. 


MADAM How AND LADY Way. 
Kingsley. 


Some books never grow old —this is one of 
them. Although the book was written before 
the introduction of Nature Study into our pub. 
lic schools, yet it is so admirably suited to the 
needs of Our teachers and children who are 
pursuing this branch of study, that it might 
have been written on purpose to meet the 
present demand. The book is so well known 
and so thoroughly appreciated that it is need- 
less to enter into any details of its character 
or merits. Like all the works of the famous 
author the style is exceedingly fascinating. 
It reads like astory. Yet every page is full of 
stimulation to keep the eyes and ears open for 
Nature’s secrets. Every primary school-room 
should have this book tor reference, for Nature 
study and for supplementary reading, where 
the children are old enough to manage the 
vocabulary. 


By Charles 


AMERICAN BOOK CO., NEW YORK CITY. 


SCHOOL RECREATIONS AND AMUSEMENTS. By 
Charles W. Mann. . 


The scope of this work must be judged by its 
contents. Morning Exercises, Beautifying the 
School-room, Singing Games for Little Pupils, 
Geographical, Gymnastic, and Historical Rec- 
reations, Drills, Cycling, etc., School Composi- 
tions, Exhibitions and Debates, Easy Experi- 
ments in Physics and Chemistry, Recreations 
in Latin, Outlines of Reading Circle Work —a 
goodly variety, certainly. The recreation 
pages are like a mirror in which one can look 
and see all the old-time games he ever played. 
The author says, ‘‘The various elements of 
school life should accord as closely as possible 
with the needs of the unfolding nature and the 
growing abilities of the child and they should 
be a source of constant and increasing pleas- 
ure to the pupil. - The child who is 
absent from school should feel that he is miss- 
ing something worth having—not enjoying a 
period of emancipation.” The book abounds 
in suggestiveness and all teachers who can 
afford to buy the book will like to have it upon 
the desk for ready reference, 
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D. APPLET\ N & CO., NEW YORK CITY. 


STUDIES OF CHILDHOOD. By James Sally, 
LL.D. 


The full significance of the word “ Studies” 
as used*in this book marks the difference 
between it and an ordinary child psy chology; 
yet the book must be of great value to the 
psychologist, since it deals largely wiih the 
earliest movements of the human mind. The 
infinitude of illustrations of what is really 
passing in baby consciousness, drawn from 
actual experience or knowledge as good as 
first hand, furnishes valuable data from which 
to judge of the mind workings of adults. 
To the multitude of child students who are 
spreading all over the country, this book will 
be an inexhaustible mine of incidents in child- 
life from which to deduct conclusions for their 
special work. And these illustrative sayings 
and doings of children, showing particular 
aspects of childish minds, are told in such a 
kindly, interested way that mothers and 
teachers will enjoy the book for its own sake. 


WERNER SCHOOL BOOK CO., CHICAGO. 


OLD TIME STORIES RETOLD BY CHILDREN. 
By E. Louise Smythe. 


The plan of this primary reader must be 
considered an experiment till the primary 
teachers of the country have decided its fate 
after an actual trial of it with the children 
themselves. Whether little children will be 
more interested in stories put together by 
other little children is an open question. Will 
there be some hidden charm in these stories 
tha‘ other children will respond to without 
knowing why? If one class of children have 
indicated what they have liked or remem- 
bered best in the stories told them by their 
teacher, will all other children naturally and 
presumably prefer the same things? The 
experiment is worth the trial. We wait to 
see. In the meantime, is it not well to con- 
sider the advisability of putting in a primary 
reader such phrases as these: “He was so 
tired.” “It was so bright.” ‘‘He was so old.” 
Are not these dependent clauses instead of 
complete sentences, and are we not always 
striving to have the children so place them in 
their beginnings in sentence making? 

The book itselfis a beauty. The mechanical 
make-up is a work of art. The illustrations 
are large, striking, pleasing, and vigorous, 
and the children will not only delight in them, 
but their taste will be educated by every page. 
There are a few full-page colored illustrations, 
such as one could not expect to find in school 
books outside of Werner Publishing Company. 


A.C. MCCLURG & CO., CHICAGO. 


THE JOURNAL OF COUNTESS FRANCOISE 
KRASINSKA. 


This book is a translation from the Polish, 
and is the Journal of a young lady who be- 
came the great grandmother of Victor Eman- 
uel. It is dated in the middle of the eighteenth 
century, and covers the events of her own life 
for the period of her sixteenth year. The book 
is written in captivating style, and besides 
being the revelation of the heart of a young 
girl, bright, talented, and popular, it gives an 
interesting picture of Polish life in the upper 
ranks. Students of history will find the fre- 
quent references to the social life of Poland, 
in which the book abounds, full of interest. 
There is much information of this sort that is 
not easily obtainable elsewhere. 


Our Latest. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING Co. 


Dear Sirs :— Your favor of 18ult. and the copy 
of Davis’ “ Nature Stories for Youngest Read. 
ers”? were duly received. 

I have examined the work carefully and am 
impressed with its utility and adaptability to 
the primary grades. It deserves wide recog- 
nition among theschools. Both the type and 
binding are all that could be desirod. 

GEO. W. GRISSINGER, 
Supt. Schools, Jewett, Ohio, 
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.The busy, active brain requires some nerve-sustaining element as food. 


VITALIZED PHOSPHITES 


Contains the essential elements to feed, nourish, and sustain in 
activity all bodily functions. Used 30 years with best results by 
thousands of diligent brain workers for the prevention as well as 
cure of mental or nervous exhaustion. 


It is a complete restorative of the vital forces. 


Vitalized Phosphites is a concentra’ ite der fi th i - ans 
Perey — Desorigtive pamphlet Suen ted white powder from the phosphoid principle of the ox-brain and wheat germ — formulated by Prof. 


Prepared only by 56 West 25th St., New York. 
If not found at @@ druggists, sent by mail ($1.00). 


Crosby’s Cold and Catarrh Cure.— The best remedy known for cold in the head and sore throat. By mail, 50 cts. 


Save Books irom Wear an Tear | '" tC 2 FOR EXAMINATION 


PREPARING 








Inside and Out. 








; 4 Small Outlay—Big Returns GET A COPY OF THE 


in extra life and neatness of Books. 


aehes Practical Question Book 
700 Free Text Book School Boards 





constantly using Price, $1.50. 
The HOLDEN SYSTEM for PRESERVING BOOKS sennnes, game ee eneneee 
— ae 1 ee, $1 .00 OF THIS ADVERTISEMENT $1 .00 


Samples and information free, 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO., 
P. 0. Box 643-B 3. Springfield, Mass. JOS. SMITH, 63 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


A HISTORY OF THE U.S. 


—— FOR 


Delicio S : YOUNGEST READERS. 
Drin ee venom 








It is by that talented teacher ANNA CHASE DAVIs, and is profusely and 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate pare 
appropriately illustrated. 


with water and sugar only, : Cian 
makes a delicious, healthful 
and invigorating drink. 


Allays the th'rst, aids diges- , Nature Stories 


tion, and relieves the lassitude : For Youngest Readers. 
sO common in midsummer. 


Dr. M1, H, Henry, New York, says: 
“When completely tired out by pro- 
longed wakefulness and overwork, it is ‘ util: 
of the grearest value to me. As a bev- ¢ Before making up your lists of Readers for the new school year send 
erage it possesses charms beyond : for our catalogue of new supplementary reading books. 
anything I know of in the form of 
medicine.” 


ALSO BY THE SAME AUTHOR 


Embellished with colored photographic illustrations. 


Now, Ready. Price, 35 cents. 


Am very glad to see this reinforcement of Supplementary Reading in 
Descriptive pamphlet free. : our schools. W.T. Harris, United States Commissioner of Education. 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. é EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO., 60 Bromfleld St., BOSTON, 


63 Fifth Av., N.Y. 211 Wabash Av., Chicago, 
, 300 Post St., San Francisco, 
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Number Problems* 


How many hours from 9 o'clock to two o’clock? 

Name 2 ways in which you could change $10. 

Change a quarter into three pieces of money. 

What piece of money is } of 25 ct? 

How many five-cent balls can I buy with 25 cents? 

If I pay a quarter for five-cent oranges, how many: do I 
buy? 

12 quarts are how many pints? 

Which is more, } or 4 of an orange? 

Change a quarter into five equal pieces of money. 





A man walked 3 miles one day, twice as far the next, and 
five times as far the third. How many miles did he walk 
in all?- 

A man has 4 baskets with 6 apples in each. 
cost at 5 ct. a dozen. 

If I buy chairs for $2 apiece and sell them at $4 apiece, 
how much will I make on a dozen? 

Multiply 8 by three. Multiply V. by IV. and write the 
answer in words and figures. 

To how many children can I give 3 apples each if I have 
24 apples? 

How many eggs in 2 dozen? 

If 7 tops cost 21 ct., what will 8 tops cost? 

24 ct. will buy how many three-cent pencils? 


Find the 





I bought 19 cents’ worth of paper, and gave the man a 
quarter ; he handed me back 4 pieces of money. What 
were they? 

If in your room there are five rows of seats and five seats 
in each row, how many seats? Make a good picture of this, 
and put a star in the third seat of the 4th row. 

How many five-cent pieces in 26 cents, and how many 
cents left? 

How many are 14 dozen tops? Count from 3 to 23 and 
back by 4’s. 

What will 1 dozen lemons cost at 3 ct. apeice ? 

Which will cost more, 4 oranges at 5 ct. apiece or 7 three- 
cent lemons? 

A line is 24 inches long. - How long is } of the line? 
(Picture.) 


If I am in school } of a day, how many hours am I in 





school ? 
4X5 20 + 10 16+ 7 4 of 26 
3 X 7 Problem) 26 = 2 (Problem) 8 + 15 % of eo 
5x5 24-12 19— 6 + of 16 
6 X 4(Probiem) ar = 7 (Problem) 25 — 8 % of 25 
4x ?= 2% 13 + ?= 25 4of ?= 5 
6x 2= 6 13—?= 8 40f ?=10 
20—- ?= 2 24—? = 6 ?Pof16=— 4 
10+ ?= 18 19 — ?= 13 rae ¢ 
to X ? = 06 2X ?= 26 ‘x 9= 2s 
8X 8+8-+4 ?= 26 6+6+ ?= 26 
8+3+4+ ?= 26 3X 4—10+ ?= 26 
9+9+3+ ?= 26 9X 2+ 1—?=10 
14 5 6 a ae MR SE: BE 13 
—6 X3 X4 X2 X3 XK2 pane —9 +11 X2 





How many three-cent pieces in 27 cents? 
How many nickels in a quarter? 
How many boys in 3 base-ball nines? 
How many must I add te 18 to make 27? 
Subtract 2 X 8 from 3 X 9. 
Write in words 49, 56, 73, 84, 66, 93. 
Write fifty, eighty-six, seventy-seven, eighty-eight, forty- 
six and ninety in two ways. 
From 5 + 4 take 3 X 2, then add 7. 
Find one-fourth of twenty and take it from eight times 
two. 
Take 4 of 27 from } of 24. 
Add } of 12, } of 16, } of 20, and } of 18. 


*From Two Years with Numbers. By permission D. C, Heath & Co , publishers. 
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How many two-quart pitchers will 24 qt. of water fill? 

How many threes in 2 dozen? 

What number is } of 24? 

Find the cost of 6 books at $4 each? 

A lady bought a dozen eggs: 4 of them were bad. How 
many were good? 

My square table is 6 ft. on a side; how many feet of 
fringe will it take to go around it? (Picture.) 

Bought 6 lemons for 24 cents. What did one lemon 
cost? 

Two weeks and 10 days are how many days? 

How many feet have 3 cats and 3 rats? 

How many skates in 1 doz. pair? 

How many mice are two doz. less half a dozen? 





How many paws have 5 cats? 

George had 25 cents; he spent 18 ct. and gave away 5 
cents. How much has he left? 

One day Frank saw 6 apples fall from a tree; 
day he saw } as many fall. How many fell? 

Take 3 X 6 from 3 X 9. 

Frank had 27 ct. He spent } 
How much has he left? 

I had 24 cookies and ate 4 of them. 
eat? 

How many apples can I get with 11 cents if 20 apples 
cost 20 cents? 

James’s book has 27 pages. One-third of them have 
pietures. How many have no pictures? 

What is the cost of one dozen tops at two for four cents? 


the next 


of it and lost 4 of it. 


How many did I 


What number added to itself makes 28 ? 

A table has four sides; each side is 7 ft. long. How 
many feet around the table? ( Picture.) 

What will 4 books cost at 7 cents each? 

7 pair of oxen have how many horns? 

If 4 of a yard of cloth costs 14 ct., what will a yard cost? 

If there are 4 trees in a row, how many trees in 7 rows? 
( Picture ?) 

What three equal numbers make twenty-four? 

What month has 28 days? When does it have 29 days? 

If-I make $4 in selling a stove, how many stoves must I 
sell to make $28 ? 

If your slate is 8 inches long and 6 inches wide, how 
many inches around it? 

How many inches in } of the frame? 


( Picture.) 








Three times 9 eggs less 3 z of 28 eggs are how many ‘eggs? 

Will had 4 marbles, John two times as many, and Ned 
twice as many as John. How many have all? 

A pole was 28 ft. long. 9 ft. were cut off at one time, 8 ft. 
at another, 6 ft. at another. How many feet were cut off? 
How many were left? ( Picture.) 

A lady had $28 ; she paid } of it for a table, and } of it 
for a chair. How much did she spend? How much had 
she left? 

Henry found 7 nests with 4 eggs in each. If he left one 
egg in each nest for a nest egg, how many eggs did he take? 

A farmer gave 9 barrels of apples at $2 a barrel and $5 in 
cash, for a suit of clothes. What did the clothes cost? 

At 14 ct. apiece, what will 4 doz. pineapples cost? 





(4 of 24) + (4 of 24) + (4 0f 24) = ? 
(3 of 27) + G of 28) = : 
(14 X 2) + (16—9) = 


(4 of 30) + (4 of 30) + ( (} of 27) = 
7X4=14X? 1347?=6xX st 
7X44+?=>5X6 3X3X3=? 
sxX2xXs3Xe=>=? 5 ae aed oe om? 


Count to 30 by 6’s; by 3’s; by 2’s. 
Add any five numbers to make thirty ; twenty. 
2 X 15 (Problem) 3 IN 39 g and ? are 20 


30 — 2 5 in 20 30 less ? are 14 
30 — 15 7 in 28 (problem) 15 times what are 30? 
7 ae 9 in 27 14 less 3 times 2 = ? 
30 + § (Problem) 8 in 24 (Problem) 30 — 6—6—6—6=? 








